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RGANIZED originally to meet a great humanitarian 
emergency, Near Kast Relief gradually has assumed 
a place unique in the annals of philanthropy. It is now at 
the threshold of a new opportunity in which constructive ele- 
ments are to be emphasized. Relief is still necessary for 
the children in refugee camps in Greece, but in the orphan- 
ages, through various transitory stages, the program has 
developed to the point where methods of education, hygiene 
and industry have replaced relief methods. Now the time 
is ripe for a professional touch upon the excellent natural 
growth of Near Kast Relief’s endeavors. 

With this need in mind, last Spring three programizing 
committees were formed by the Executive Committee of 
Near East Relief for the purpose of perfecting the orphan- 
age system, covering elementary education, child welfare 
and religious nurture. ‘Three experts were chosen to make 
a survey of the overseas field, Doctor Paul Monroe, director 
of the International Institute of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and an internationally known authority on 
education, Doctor R. R. Reeder, for three years overseas 
commissioner of the Serbian Child Welfare Association 
and director of the $4,500,000 Marsh Foundation School at 
- Van Wert, Ohio, and Doctor James I. Vance, former mod- 
erator of the Presbyterian Church in the South. 

The reports of these men were made to their respective 
committees, and in turn were received with appreciation 
by the Executive Committee of Near Hast Relief and 
adopted by them as a working program. They will form 
an instrument of interpretation of the organization’s work 
to educational, sociological and religious constituencies. 

This book contains an abridgement of the reports of Doc- 
tor Monroe, Doctor Reeder and Doctor Vance, together 
with a related report of other accredited overseas observers 
visiting the institutions independently at different times. 


JAMES L. Barton, 
President Board of Trustees 
of Near East Relief. 
CHaRLES V. VICKREY, 
General Secretary. 
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PHU ALION 


HE educational policy and the program of school in- 
struction for the children of the Near East Relief is 
secondary to three major problems of primary importance. 
These are the questions of relief, of health, and of the plac- 
ing out of children. An educational policy can be deter- 
mined upon or executed only after policies in regard to these 
three have been accepted. 


Refugees Challenge Philanthropy 


The policy concerning general relief has been settled upon 
withdrawal of the Near Hast Relief from general relief 
work. This unquestionably is the proper policy; for with 
the exception of Greece, the continuance of general relief 
in any other quarter undoubtedly tends to perpetuate the 
conditions which such work seeks to relieve, either by 
encouraging the policies of persecution which produce the 
refugees or—a more serious and more general danger— 
tends to make the refugees chronic paupers. One needs 
to observe the latter phenomenon at first hand to realize 
how serious a condition it may become. 

On the other hand, in Greece, large numbers of refugees, 
in all over 1,250,000, still exist. A large proportion of these, 
probably several hundred thousand, are yet unable ade- 
quately to support themselves. There remains here a need 
for general relief. 

However, there exist responsible authorities other than 
the Near East Relief to meet this problem. These authori- 
ties are, first, the Greek Government, whose heroic efforts to 
this end have not had adequate recognition by the Western 
public; second, the Commission of the League of Nations 
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under Dr. Nansen which affords relief of a limited amount; 
third, the Commission of the League of Nations for the 
settlement of the exchanged population in the land, under 
the efficient chairmanship of Ex-Ambassador Morgenthau, 
and fourth, the Commission on the Exchange of Popula- 
tions, also of the League of Nations. 

Personal observation and statements of reliable and well- 
informed natives lead one to believe that there are yet many 
hundreds, perhaps even thousands of children, in the Soviet 
Armenian cities and villages that are little better than 
waifs. If mothers survive they are in such dire poverty 
that the children have no adequate clothing or food. One 
illustration may suffice: 'I'wo years ago, when the people 
returned, the population of this particular village consisted 
of six men, about thirty women and about one hundred and 
twenty-five children. In such cases many of the children 
are cared for by the community, and there are no longer 
starvation cases; but there is great need of child care and 
education. A too rapid demobilization program of the 
Near East Relief will undoubtedly add to the number of 
such unfortunates. The gradual improvement of economic 
conditions of the country now going on will remedy this 
situation. But a much more active effort of the Govern- 
ment, both general and local, will be needed to solve ade- 
quately this problem. 

There is one phase of the refugee situation in all areas 
whick is not provided for and which challenges the support 
of some of our philanthropic interests. This is cooperation 
in the support of the schools which many, if not most, of 
these refugee communities are attempting to establish and 
earry on out of their most meager income and under con- 
ditions unbelievably difficult. Nearly all of these refugees 
have been stripped of their property; most of them reduced 
to the stages of bare existence; most of them living under 
conditions of extreme hardship; and yet most of the com- 
munities are attempting to provide schools for their . 
children. : 

These efforts are pathetic, yet most praiseworthy. In 
every camp, Armenian, Assyrian and Greek, with efficiency 
probably in the order of enumeration, schools have been set 
up by refugee communities under most difficult conditions. 
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Occasionally some help comes from philanthropic or mis- 
sionary sources. If some of the American philanthropic 
funds could render assistance to these efforts over a period 
of four to five years, providing subsidies of gradually 
diminishing amounts, to these communities that are mak- 
ing the efforts and are really helping themselves, a great 
contribution to the settlement of these cultural problems 
of the next generation could be made without any danger 
of pauperizing this generation. 

Such a fund if provided might well be administered by 
the Near East Relief organization which has the necessary 
machinery of administration already in existence and in 
efficient and economic operation. 


Coalition of Health and Education 


It is obvious that a health program must take precedence 
over the educational one. The general health of the chil- 
dren under the Near East Relief is excellent. In almost any 
community, where the children are to be seen occasionally 
on the streets or on the roads, or in connection with indus- 
trial work, errands, or recreation, the Near East children 
ean be distinguished readily from the children of the com- 
munity by their healthy, well-nourished, cleanly, and happy 
appearance. 

This condition is a matter of common observation and 
comment. The good general health is no doubt due to simple 
and excellent food, and to cleanly living. Im all of the 
orphanages hospital accommodations are found in excellent 
condition with a remarkably small number of patients, and 
these almost always cases of minor ailments. 

Three infectious diseases present trying problems. These 
are trachoma, favus and malaria, in the order of their 
frequency, but also in the order of their ease of eradication. 
In two or three of the major camps in Greece the number 
of infected children amounted to 80% of the total. This in 
times past has probably been true of all areas, but else- 
where conditions are now not so serious. The reasons for 
this abnormal condition in Greece has been the frequency 
of removal from place to place; the recency of the removal 
to Greece, the fact that the children have had to be herded— 
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in most instances their very existence depended upon most 
speedy removal under most .unhygienic conditions. The 
other areas have undergone the same experiences but have 
had a longer time to recover. 

The good general health of the many thousands of chil- 
dren still under the Near East Relief administration is prob- 
ably due in part to the fact that they are survivals of a 
much larger number unable to resist the hardships of 
exposure, long journeys, malnutrition, unsanitary condi- 
tions, before the relief organizations were able to get hold 
of them, or properly to care for them. . 

It is possible that in the Grecian areas the slow process 
in stamping out favus and trachoma is partly due to the 
failure to give the health program the precedence over the 
educational and industrial programs that it should have. 
I believe that all other programs should be secondary to 
the establishment of normal health conditions. For achieve- 
ments in any of the other programs will be readily and 
speedily undermined, if not wholly aborted, by the failure 
to establish normal health conditions. 

There is one respect in which the health and educational 
problems should coalesce. The three diseases from which 
the children suffer most are communicable diseases. The 
two most readily controlled are communicated by personal 
contact only. It should be obvious that these diseases 
ean only be permanently kept under control and future 
infection avoided through the direct conscious cooperation 
of the children themselves. 

When it is recalled that most of these infected children 
undergo medical inspection every day and most of them a 
medical treatment of very painful character every few 
days, it will be seen that the educational opportunity 
is a very great one. It cannot too forcibly be repeated 
that the permanent cure and avoidance of infection will 
be due more largely to educational than to medical means; 
that is, to preventive rather than to remedial medical effort. 
My first distinctly educational recommendation is that a 
program of personal hygiene and community sanitation be 
made a part of the educational program of every child, and 
that it be put into effect immediately; that it be connected 
up with the actual treatment which the children are receiv- 
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ing; that they be made conscious of what the treatment is 
about, what it involves for others as well as for themselves ; 
how the infection is to be avoided; and that this experience 
be made the basis of a program of general health instruc- 
tion. 

If the chief problem in education, as the modern educator 
believes, is to motivate the activities and the studies of the 
child, certainly few greater opportunities ever were pre- 
sented. Out of a situation created by these three infections 
the entire program of health instruction, both in its indi- 
vidual and community aspects, could and should be built. 
This program should not be merely incidental, it should 
form a component and important part of the school 
program. 

It is objected that small children would not be interested, 
and that it could form no part of their reading program. 
This objection was raised by the educational authorities in 
Greece, who preferred to use a guide to instructors, placed 
only in the hands of the teachers, as is done in the estab- 
lished school. Experience elsewhere has demonstrated 
otherwise. No greater reality for the child could be given 
to reading than to have it related to the avoidance of its 
most painful daily experience, such as is necessary in the 
treatment of trachoma. 

Experience in the schools of neighboring countries also 
shows that hygienic instruction can be made a vital part of 
the school program. For example, in the schools of Persia, 
I saw the children of the second and third grades, as well 
as of the higher grades, studying hygiene, and by question- 
ing them saw that they had an intelligent interest in and 
understanding of what they were reading. 

In addition to the value of such instruction to the children, 
few more valuable contributions could be made to the gen- 
eral welfare of the population than that of better health 
standards and customs, based on an understanding of 
hygiene and sanitation. Few more valuable special con- 
tributions could be made than that of a number of health 
workers or teachers of the type of the public health nurse, 
and no more valuable permanent contribution could be left 
than a school for nurses and public health workers. Of 
the same quality would be the translation or the writing in 
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the native tongues of adequate elementary texts in hygiene 
and sanitation for school use. 


Family Life—Return to Normalcy 


The third problem taking precedence over the educational 
program is that of the placing out of children. In a gen- 
eral sense this is a part of the educational program; the 
two coalesce in their general purpose, which is to restore 
the child as speedily as possible to normal relationships in 
society. The normal relationship of a child is as a member 
of the family, and the most important part of a child’s 
education in the early years comes through the family life. 
Whenever it is possible to restore a child to membership in a 
family group that is leading a fairly normal life, it is best 
to do so. This is true even when the standard of life in 
the family group hygienically, physically and educationally 
is not so high as in the orphanage life. The difficulty in 
Armenia, and in fact, in all of the areas of the Near East 
Relief work, is that life in general has not been restored to 
conditions normal even for those regions. 

Until such restoration has been approximately attained, it 
is 1mpossible completely to demobilize the groups of chil- 
dren. Where social conditions are as simple as in these 
lands, the process of restoration can take place with re- 
markable rapidity; this is actually occurring. Even in the 
lands where the Armenians are refugees, as in Greece and 
Syria, the refugee colonies také root with remarkable 
celerity and the family life is quickly established not far 
below the standards customary for the population before 
its forcible expatriation. In Armenia itself, devastated by 
war in a horrible way even as late as 1921, and laboring 
under the extraordinary economic policies of the Soviet 
Government, this restoration is making giant strides. 

The family placing of the children of the Near East Relief 
is taking place as rapidly, if not more rapidly, than the 
social and economic restoration. In the Caucasus area there 
were 25,000 orphans with the organization two and a half 
years ago. A year ago the number was about 18,000. Now 
the number in institutions is about 14,500, while the number 
receiving out relief is about 6,000. It is expected by Sep- 
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tember Ist, 1924, to reduce the former number to 12,000, 
possibly to 11,000 and the number of out relief children to 
about 1,000. The condition of the country does not permit 
of a more speedy demobilization. What another year of 
economic progress may make possible is difficult to predict. 

From the educational point of view it is essential that 
these out placed children be established in families that will 
have a personal interest in them, that will offer to them a 
training in the language, customs, industries and ideals of 
their race, and that will compensate through the superior, 
practical training in these lines and in the development of 
initiative and self-reliance, for the loss in intellectual train- 
ing and better sanitary surroundings offered by the orphan- 
ages. Adequate investigation always precedes such placing 
out and a supervision of the out placed is maintained. For 
a year or so after the child is placed out a supervision must 
be maintained that is close enough to protect the child from 
neglect and prevent the investment in the child by American 
philanthropy and Near Hast Relief care from being wasted. 

The Syrian and Greek children in their respective coun- 
tries can be rapidly absorbed into industries or turned over 
to their respective local authorities, but there remain a large 
number of children between the ages of six and twelve which 
demand a responsible care over a number of years. In the 
Caucasus area this number at present is probably around 
8,000. Conditions do not justify any expectation that this 
responsibility can be relinquished within a period of four 
or five years. The responsible authority to which can be 
turned the care of the Armenian orphans in Syria and 
Greek areas, is not now in sight. So a constructive edu- 
cational policy for the remaining orphans, over a period 
of four or five years at least, is essential. It is possible 
that economic and political conditions may make the period 
twice as long. It is barely possible that unforeseen changes 
or advances may make it less. 


From Orphanage to Self-Support 


The placing out program and the educational program 
coalesce in the post orphanage program. This period is a 
journeymanship in industry or agriculture or home employ- 
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ment, of an educational character and often combined with 
a part-time program of school work, under the supervision 
of Near Hast Relief experts. It is always practically self- 
supporting with the exception of the small overhead charge 
of Near Kast supervision. Several types of this work exist 
that are excellent and could hardly be improved upon. 

In Macedonia some 1,400 boys have been placed out in 
agriculture under the direction of Mr. Howard B. McAfee. 
Some of these boys are placed in large groups, one as large 
- as 70 on a tobacco plantation where they have a cooperative 
share in the crops; some are placed as independent groups, 
either receiving their land on share from the villages or 
from some large land proprietor; many are placed indi- 
vidually with farmers. The head man of the village is made 
the patron of the boys and the representative of Near Hast 
Relief. The boys are under supervision for the first year 
or so. They are called back to the central office occasionally 
upon a holiday, where they are brought into company with 
younger boys of Near East Relief, working in the city, or 
with the older girls. ‘The entire scheme was working 
admirably. . 

Extensive placing out of boys in the half-deserted Ar- 
menian villages in the Caucasus region should be possible, 
even if it took some subsidy to do so. Such a plan would 
contribute to the economic rehabilitation of the country; 
would provide for a normal absorption of the boys; would 
afford opportunities for cooperation of Near Hast Relief 
with central and local authorities and organizations and 
would be an excellent educational program. Some such plan 
would seem to afford the largest possibilities for the 
orphans in Armenia. 

In the industrial line the post orphanage program at 
Aleppo affords an excellent example. Here scores of boys 
are at work in shoemaking, carpentry, tailoring, metal- 
working, lock-making and other trades in shops on the main 
street of the city. They work under foremen and produce 
only commercial goods under conditions such as prevail in 
ordinary industry. They live in a dormitory which they 
support and manage under slight supervision. They are 
paid a wage which provides for their board, a small over- 
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head to the Near East Relief, a slight saving which they 
receive on leaving, and a small spending fund. 

In the Caucasus area the Tiflis industrial schools or shops 
are of similar excellence. Here the products of the schools 
support the schools, pay the teachers and in some cases, 
carry the living expenses of the boys and girls. In other 
instances, the Near East Relief makes a food contribution 
of not over $1.70 per month per child. Shoemaking, car- 
pentry and cabinet work, bookbinding on government con- 
tracts, toy-making, basketry and other types of industry 
for the local market are carried on. It should be noted that 
some of these industrial schools have been carried over 
from the old Russian regime and are yet under the direc- 
tion of their founders and original directors. Near Kast 
Relief has founded and fostered all others. While the school 
work in them may cease with the withdrawal of Near East 
Relief, the industrial work is self-supporting and can main- 
tain itself. 

The most significant of all post orphanage work is in agri- 
culture. This is the least well established due partly to 
lack of sufficient land, partly to unstable conditions, partly 
to lack of agreement on policy long enough continued. No 
great progress has been made in establishing a post orphan- 
age agricultural policy of an educational character. In 
the Caucasus where an agricultural program has been at- 
tempted it was based first on a policy of production. Under 
abnormal conditions this was needed and had partial suc- 
cess. Under conditions more nearly normal such as now 
exist it is found that American organizations and methods 
eannot compete with native ones. No industrial program 
aiming wholly or chiefly at production is justified. The 
purpose of education or reconstruction must always be 
uppermost. 

In areas as remote as the Caucasus many shops must be 
maintained for production of needed articles. But even 
here such shops must be used as largely as possible for the 
training of the older orphans or the best orphan appren- 
tices. It is an accepted principle in industrial education 
that the best training is given under conditions approxi- 
mating those of normal industry and meeting the compe- 
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tition of the market. The work in Aleppo and Tiflis most 
adequately meets these conditions. 

‘The most promising of the agricultural programs are 
those at Djelal Oghli and Kara Kala in the Caucasus. The 
former especially can be developed to carry at least 1,000 
boys ata time. Excellent land is available in any quantity ; 
there 1s plenty of rainfall; it is situated in a village in an 
agricultural valley and it is not too remote. The plan for 
a ranch affording training in cattle-raising and dairying is 
somewhat more problematical. This should be self-support- 
ing, since it has excellent outbuildings, consists of 2,000 
acres and is well stocked. Reasonably good management 
should make it self-supporting and an excellent training 
plant. But it can never care for any great number of 
boys. If it cannot do this and be self-supporting within a 
year, it should be dropped, for further investment is not 
justified. Well developed, it will become one of the con- 
structive, educational plants to leave as a legacy to the 
people. 

The agricultural training of the smaller children at the 
Alexandropol posts is very well done, especially consider- 
ing the number of children involved and the limitations in 
land, equipment and water supply. But these can never be 
more than school gardens. In Syria it is regrettable that 
more opportunity does not exist for agricultural training, 
for the land and the people both need it. School gardens | 
on a fairly large scale exist at Sidon but do not afford much 
opportunity beyond the school garden scale. In Greece 
even greater need exists than in Syria. It is planned to 
develop agricultural work in Oropos. This is a recent deci- 
sion and operations had only been begun. No great progress 
ean be made here without more land. It is possible for 
many of the boys to be placed out with the surrounding 
farmers. It would be most desirable as a part of the post 
orphanage program if a few of the ablest boys from the 
Oropos school or from any of the orphanage work in 
Greece should be sent to the Thessalonica Agricultural 
Institute of Dr. House at Salonika. Here a most effective 
practical training upon the type of Hampton could be 
obtained. This would require some subsidy from private 
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sources as the students in this institute are beyond the 
post orphanage age. 

One of the most successful phases of the post orphanage 
work is the training of nurses. In Greece this consists only 
of a small class in connection with the hospital work in 
the Old Palace at Athens. In Syria the girls chosen are 
~ sent to the Nurses’ Training School in the American Uni- 

versity at Beirut. In the Caucasus facilities exist in the 
organization itself to carry on this work on a large scale. 
In connecton with the large hospital at Alexandropol a 
total of about 150 girls are now under training for hospital 
nurses. A demand exists far larger than any supply that 
the present existing facilities can furnish. This work should 
be encouraged to the fullest extent of means and girls 
available. 

Many girls should be trained as public health nurses, or 
additional public health training of a few months’ extent 
should be added to the existing nurses’ courses. ‘T'o the 
extent that the graduates of the nurses’ training courses 
are absorbed in the military hospitals, no great social con- 
tribution is made. The contribution is greater when the 
nurses are absorbed in the public hospitals. It would be far 
greater if many of them were trained as public health nurses 
to become leaders in social reconstruction, especially in the 
villages in which most of the population lives under very 
unhygienic conditions. Certanly both economic efficiency 
and personal comfort and health, and consequently moral 
standards, would be increased 50% by such leadership and 
consequent social reconstruction. 

Similar to the training of nurses is the professional train- 
ing of the teachers. The former profession is for the 
women; teaching in these lands is chiefly for the men. Both 
the nursing and the teaching professions can be entered — 
at an early age and prepared for in two or three years of 
professional training. Thus for the intellectually superior 
5% of orphans, teaching as well as nursing affords an excel- 
lent outlet. T'raining classes exist in each area. Their 
facilities might well be increased. Such work conforms to 
the three standards which should be set up for such work: 
(1) The occupation offers an excellent opportunity for the 
professional training of the orphans of superior intelligence. 
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(2) The occupation makes a definite contribution to the 
social welfare of the land where these people are to live. 
(3) The training institution thus established should be left 
as a legacy to these people, affording an opportunity for 
the introduction of American schools and methods and 
representing a contribution of American philanthropy and 
idealism to the much harassed people of the Near East. 

The situation in Greece offers an excellent illustration. 
The Greek government offers to establish a normal school in 
connection with any one of the orphanages agreed upon and 
to maintain it as a government institution, taking as stu- 
dents all the children from the orphanage that can be pre- 
pared for a professional career. The orphanage school 
under direction of an American would thus become the 
practical school for the training of the normal pupils. This 
would give an opportunity to introduce American ideals 
and methods of education, since the fundamental training 
of the pupil teachers through observation and practice 
would be gained in the orphanage school. The situation is 
ideal. It would afford an outlet for all the Greek orphans 
of the required intellectual caliber, as the government states 
that from 800 to 1,000 teachers are needed for the new 
population. It affords a chance for close cooperation 
between the government and the Near East Relief. It gives 
an excellent opportunity to demonstrate American ideals 
where such demonstration is desired. Furthermore, such 
an institution would afford one of the best terminal en- 
deavors which could be left as a legacy of the organization. 
As many Greeks are now asking for the establishment of 
an American educational institution such a cooperative 
scheme would be ideal. The demonstration plant and the 
school already exist. It appears to the writer that the 
orphanage on the Island of Syra would afford the best 
location. Here shops, gardens, playgrounds and an ade- 
quate plant are to be found. It is well located in a most 
healthful area. It is on the seashore, with opportunities 
for bathing and swimming. The only drawback is that of 
isolation. But sixty miles by sea is not much of an obstacle 
for a maritime people and daily communication by two lines 
of steamers is available. 
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I strongly urge that this plan be adopted. It entails no 
further expense on the part of the Near Hast Relief than 
is required for the education of the children already in the 
orphanages. If it were desired to develop a training school 
for nurses and public health workers this might be done 
in connection with the same plant at Syra. 

In Syria, since most of the orphans are Armenians and 
the government itself a French mandate, no such oppor- 
tunity for training teachers from among the orphans exists. 
In Caucasus Armenia an opportunity similar to that in 
Greece is found. The government states its willingness and 
indicates the need of from 800 to 1,000 teachers. ‘Teacher 
training classes exist now for 30 or 40 students. In the 
opinion of some of the workers the attitude of the Soviet 
Government seems to present difficulties, but against this 
view may be urged the statement made everywhere by gov- 
ernment and school officials that their ideal is to introduce 
American educational purposes, methods and organization. 
As proposed here, the Near East authorities were to 
organize and control, as well as support the entire organiza- 
tion. In other words, they are requested to train as many 
of the boys and girls of the orphanage for the teaching pro- 
fession as can be prepared for it. Within the limit of funds 
available I would urge that this be done. Such a plan 
would extend the post orphanage work for two or three 
years beyond the age of 14 or 15. The pupil teachers could 
be used quite extensively to teach the children in the orphan- 
ages, thus reducing the expense of the educational work and 
contributing quite as much as do the post orphans in indus- 
try to the support of their training. The teachers thus 
trained would more readily adapt themselves to American 
educational purposes and methods than do those trained 
under the traditional methods. If it is argued that there 
might be no professional prospects for them in the Caucasus 
under the present political organization, it can only be 
answered that the practical professional training which 
they receive would be quite as useful to them as though 
they had studied the subjects with no idea of using them. 
This production of its own supply of teachers by the organi- 
zation would be as great an economy as could be worked 
out in any line. Such a plan does not demand a program 
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extending over many years; to be successful it must be 
accomplished within three to five years. If developed, such 
institutional work could be turned over to the local authori- 
ties at any time it seemed best to hand all the work over 
to them. — 

One other plan of post orphanage work, and that the most 
difficult, remains to be discussed. This is the work for 
girls. The teaching and nursing professions offer outlet 
for a very limited number. Because of the position of 
women throughout the Near East, independent initiative 
presents very little opportunity. Only as a woman becomes 
a member of a household can she participate in industry or 
agriculture. The rug weaving at Ghazir in Syria provides 
an excellent opportunity for a few. A girls’ home, with 
various local industries attached, is maintained in Beirut. 

The only outlet for the great mass of the girls that seems 
available is to place them in homes. To this end they are 
given a practical education in the household arts and in 
agriculture and the home industries pertaining to the re- 
spective regions. The home placing of these girls is now 
being speeded up. But I would urge a yet greater emphasis 
on their practical training especially in the household arts. 
Hither as wives of the young men, as members of a family 
group in the village where most of them should go, or as 
adopted members of the more well-to-do families in the 
cities, they all need as much practical home training as can 
be given them. No activity necessary to the life of the 
orphanage should be allowed to go on without using it as 
a training for some of the orphans themselves. 


Near East Child and Industry 


The most important part of the educational program of 
the Near Hast Relief is the training in industry. This 1s as it 
should be. Even if the children were not under the necessity 
of making their own living at the earliest possible age, yet 
industrial training would be important for them as an 
educational means. The training which every child among 
their own people receives under normal conditions of the 
family life is denied to them. Work forms quite as impor- 
tant a part of education as does schooling. So for educa- 
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tional as well as for economic and social reasons every 
child with the Near East Relief should be given a definite 
training in some specific industry, but the aim of that 
industry should be training and education. The best indus- 
trial education is that which produces for established 
markets and, within limits established by its educational 
ends, under conditions similar to which ordinary production 
goes on. 

Industrial training is given in practically every orphan- 
age and in a considerable variety of industries. 

Certain marked difficulties exist in carrying out a full 
program of industrial training: 


1. The number of children in the institutions is frequently 
too large for a workable program. 

2. Many of them are very young. 

3. The materials for industrial work of the handicraft type 
are meager. 

4. Markets for their products aside from the orphanages 
themselves are slight. 

5. The aversion to physical labor on the part of all of the 
people of the Near East who can avoid it. 

6. The general ignorance upon the part of their own edu- 
cated class of the educational value of work. 


On the other hand there are certain advantages: 


1. The native skill of the children, especially of the 
Armenians. 

Their industry, ingenuity and thrift. 

The domination of handicraft in industry. 

The skill of available workmen or teachers. 

The ease of a handicraft program for girls. 


Or oo bo 


Programs excellent in many respects have been worked 
out in various institutions. All that is needed is to carry 
further the enterprises now existing. ‘T’wo points only 
should be stressed: 

1. The industrial or handicraft work should be carried 
down to every child. 

2. For the children above 10 it should be continuous. For 
illustration: At present in the Caucasus in one of the 
orphanage posts for girls such training is given to all 
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girls above 5 or 6. In another, it is given to all girls 
above 12. In another, it is given 50 weeks out of 3 
years to the boys above 12. In my judgment it should 
be given every week of every year to every child above 
6 or 7. With the girls it is comparatively simple with 
knitting, sewing, embroidery and housework in the 
dormitories and personnel houses. But with all it is as 
essential as schooling and like schooling is simply a 
question of organization. 


Importance of Play 


The purpose of education is to develop initiative, self- 
reliance, insight, individuality, love of work, persistence, 
tolerance, ability to cooperate and numerous moral quali- 
ties such as honesty, sense of fair play, etc. The means for 
developing these are school instruction, work and play. In 
point of time play takes precedence over the other two and 
throughout the early years of childhood is probably of equal 
importance with them. It is the one method to which the 
child takes instinctively and will carry on largely without 
adult assistance. Yet with adult guidance and training 
play can become a most important means of education. 
Especially where children live in large groups, as in the 
orphanages, where self-reliance is developed with great diff- 
culty and where initiative and individuality are at a dis- 
count, should play be relied upon to a large extent to 
develop qualities otherwise latent. 

For children who have passed through such harrowing 
experiences as these orphans, play has a great additional 
value, that they may not always look upon the world with 
fear and terror. There was opportunity for play given 
everywhere. It did not seem to the writer that any insti- 
tution, with possibly one exception, developed the play 
activities of the children as fully as should have been done. 
In two or three instances there were play experts at work, 
but the number of children was so great that the program 
did not seem to get over. On the afternoons free from shop 
and school it seemed odd to see the children by hundreds 
take to sewing and knitting and practically none of them to 
play. This is not the occasion to develop a program and 
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I recognize the difficulty of dealing with numbers, but I 
would strongly urge that in many institutions a greater 
emphasis should be placed both on free play and games, and 
that a full program on these lines be worked out that would 
reach every child, and that the gymnastics and calisthenics 
which have been so well developed in several places be 
replaced in so far as possible with more of play and games. 
It is not impossible to work out a program along these lines 
even in the institutions which have 5,000 children. It has 
been done and it can and should be done in every institution 
of the organization. 


School Work 


In practically all of the institutions of the Near Kast it is 
the custom to give all children an elementary schooling of 
six years. This corresponds with the standards of the gov- 
ernment school. To this is added for a superior 5 or 10 
per cent of those 13 or 14 years old, some 3 or 4 years of 
middle school. 

In Syria institutions make out their own program of 
studies, although the separate programs are not far apart. 
In Greece and the Caucasus they follow the government 
curricula. © 

In practically all institutions the children are taught by 
trained teachers of their own nationality, and in every case 
I have observed the principals and responsible administra- 
tors of the schools are also of the same nationality as the 
teachers. In every case the children are taught their native 
language first and within one or two years begin the lan- 
guage of the land in which they live. This is as it should be, 
although there is considerable criticism by Armenian 
leaders of teaching Greek to the Armenian children in Greece 
and Arabic to the Armenian children in Syria. No other 
policy would be tenable, for in all probability these chil- 
dren will become citizens, or at least permanent residents 
of these lands and they can never secure an economic foot- 
hold without a knowledge of the prevalent language. 

The burden of the language teaching, especially in Syria 
and Greece, is very heavy. Most of the children have 
Turkish as their native tongue and understand that best. 
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They must be taught Armenian, they must be taught Greek 
or Arabic, perhaps only as a spoken language. In Syria 
there must be added French. In some institutions English 
is taught. The justification of teaching English often given 
is that the children or their relatives demand it in the expec- 
tation of going to America. This is possible in so few cases 
that the argument should carry little weight. The second 
argument urged is that a command of Hnglish is necessary 
in order to carry on higher studies. If so, this would only 
apply to the few who have a middle school education. In 
Syria it is argued that English has a great commercial 
value; but certainly not sufficiently great to sacrifice prac- 
tically all of the content subjects from the school program 
of a large number of children. I do not believe that English 
should be taught in any of the institutions below the middle 
school. The result of so much time given to language is 
that some of the most valuable content studies are crowded 
out. 

The first result of this situation noticeable is in the almost 
complete neglect of the natural sciences; whereas, the sub- 
jects most important for the improvement of the life of these 
people are the natural sciences. Several of these could be 
taught with profit—hygiene and sanitation, botany as ele- 
mentary agriculture, chemistry and physics as elementary 
household arts. 

I have read the reports of Dr. Lisitzian of Tiflis, a noted 
Armenian educator, upon the orphanage school work in the 
Caucasus area, and agree with every point of his report 
save one. In this report Dr. Lisitzian makes two chief 
eriticisms, which in my judgment hold of the school work 
in all the areas. The first is that not enough attention is 
paid to the teaching of the sciences. He further argues that 
there should be a great increase in the amount of scientific 
apparatus in the schools for the teaching of science. I do 
not agree with him on this last point. His view is due to 
the methods of teaching science in the schools throughout 
this entire area and in Europe in general. This is usually 
by demonstration by means of complex and valuable appa- 
ratus in the hands of the teacher. Usually it is by the lec- 
ture method with perhaps some cooperation on the part of 
the pupil. In my opinion it would be far better to manu- 
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facture simple and perhaps crude apparatus or to find the 
illustrative materials in the ordinary industrial, mechanical, 
household and farm operations around them. A few simple 
microscopes and similar instruments would be the most that 
is needed. The handicraft work in the shops could well be 
directed to make most of the necessary apparatus. It can 
be done. However, it cannot be done by the teachers now 
in charge. If they cannot be shown by someone now on 
the field and interested in the handicraft work it should be 
done by some science teacher or an American instructor 
who knows how. 

The teachers of the orphanage schools are practically all 
trained and experienced teachers. In this respect the 
orphanage schools are better off than the average run of 
American schools, especially of villages and rural com- 
munities. The children are consequently quite as well off 
as if they were under the best of their village life, even in 
normal times—much better off in fact since all of them 
receive a full elementary schooling. Many of the teachers 
displayed exceptional ability and represented the best 
standards, although much of the work was far more formal 
than would be approved in American schools. In other 
_words, there teachers are obtaining excellent results in the 
teaching of the formal subjects in that their pupils acquire 
the languages, a knowledge of formal mathematics, the 
outlines of history, geography, etc. When they fail it is in 
the developing of the traits of character chiefly sought for 
in our own school work, and in developing a sense of reality 
regarding the school subjects which the child gets only by 
identifying the contents of these subjects with real life. 

One or two suggestions for improving the situation with- 
out lessening the excellent results of formal teaching might 
be made. 

There should be a great effort made to connect the school- 
room with the actual life and environment of the. child. 
Language study, reading, arithmetic, geography, science, all 
should have direct connection with the activities of the shop, 
garden, industry, playground, clinic, orphanage life, ete. 
At present it seemed as though the school-room life was a 
world of its own entirely isolated from everything else. It 
may be that I did not have the opportunity to see enough 
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of the school-room work to justify this statement as a criti- 
cism; however it is always justified as a comment, for the 
affort to remedy this cannot be overdone. 


The schools are but meagerly equipped with teaching ma- 
terials. The writer is not one who believes in elaborate 
school-room materials, especially when the teachers are 
trained, as fortunately is the case with the Near East staff. 
But the supplies are too meager. 

The children should be provided with an adequate number 
of reading books. Now it is often necessary for three or 
four children to use one book. There should be an adequate 
supply of paper for writing. In addition the school-room 
should be equipped with the wall charts, pictures and maps 
through the use of which the European teacher is accus- 
tomed to teach. In the Caucasus these can be readily 
obtained through the government, as the Moscow Educa- 
tional Office issues many admirable ones. In Syria they can 
be obtained from France. In Greece, from France or Ger- 
many. Particularly would the work in science be greatly 
improved through such teaching materials. — 


The writer is of the opinion that a great addition would be 
made to the efficiency of the work of the organization and. 
a great contribution to the coming generation both of 
Armenians and Greeks if a competent American educational 
supervisor were appointed to take general charge and over- 
sight of the school work in all the areas. Such a supervisor 
should be thoroughly familiar with the work of such schools 
as Hampton Institute and should know something of the 
best rural school work in America especially in the Southern 
states. It would be of real assistance if he was familiar also 
with the school work in the Philippine Islands.* 


Excellency of Personnel 


The personnel of the Near Hast Relief throughout the 
three areas is of fine quality. It is composed for the most — 
part of young men and women of college education, of high 


* Since Dr. Monroe’s survey was made a new educational director has been 
sent to the Near East, Prof. George M.: Wilcox, formerly principal of the Silver 
Bay School, Silver Bay, N. Y. Prof. Wilcox was born in China and understands 
the Oriental type of mind, He spent ‘two years in the Philippines. adapting an 
American educational program to the needs of an alien people. 
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moral standards and of excellent and attractive personality. 
I have had contact over many years with American person- 
nel on foreign fields, in government, educational, missionary 
and philanthropic work and I have never met any that 
impressed me more favorably. From published accounts 
and from comments of resident Americans throughout the 
Near East I have heard criticism of the Near Hast per- 
sonnel, especially of that of the Caucasus Branch. From 
reports of the organization I know that there have been 
numerous eliminations; but I make the above comment quite 
as emphatically of the personnel of the Caucasus Branch 
as of the other areas. 

My own impressions formed after four months’ contact in 
the various areas is that the standards and quality of the 
personnel are quite as high, if not higher, than that of any 
of the philanthropic, industrial or religious organizations 
working in Europe during the war or the post-war period. 
The lack of expert knowledge, ignorance of standards and 

processes in other fields has been the basis of some of the 
general criticism. On the other hand conditions are so 
peculiar to these fields that experts trained under American 
conditions and attempting to apply American methods often 
have great difficulty in adapting themselves successfully to 
conditions in the Near Kast. An intelligent, adaptable, 
untrained worker, or more especially one with experience in 
other fields of social work, often constructs a workable pro- 
gram more quickly than the expert from home. This is the 
opinion of some of the area directors and is borne out by 
some of those experienced in agriculture, industry, voca- 
tional training and orphanage work. Giving to all additions 
to the staff a short period of observation in the States be- 
fore coming to the field is an admirable plan. 

The greater problem with a personnel in foreign work is 
that of maintaining the proper morale. This is especially 
so in a region as remote from Huropean countries as is the 
Caucasus, where communication is so slow and unremittent, 
where letters and papers are so long delayed and so often 
misplaced. 

The problem is the more difficult in the Caucasus because 
so few of the American personnel, not more than ten out 
of the fifty-five, come into any direct contact with the chil- 
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dren. It seems that some reorganization of the work of the 
American personnel should be devised whereby a larger pro- 
portion may be brought into direct child welfare and educa- 
tional work, or at least to provide some means for occasional 
contacts in activity outside of the ordinary routine. 

It should be noted that when this suggestion was made on 
the field the American personnel immediately began to 
work out some way by which each member of the group 
might have some share in the recreational life of the chil- 
dren in addition to their major assignments. 

In the same connection it seems that the gap between the 
Americans and the local personnel and even the local popu- 
lation should be bridged. This is a situation which arises 
with every type of American work abroad. It is an observ- 
able fact that the enthusiasm for a work and particularly a 
belief in the integrity and the worthwhileness of a people 
depends upon a direct personal contact with them. If a 
foreign worker does not have such an interest in the people 
themselves it is a grave question whether they should be 
in this type of work at all. Consequently the organization 
should provide some opportunity for such contacts. 

In all these comments upon the personnel and the eff- 
ciency of their work it should be borne in mind that until 
recently the work has been of an emergency relief, while 
now the work has become chiefly one of education and re- 
construction. Consequently a difference in attitude and 
qualifications is demanded that has made desirable some 
changes in the personnel. Certain standards of qualifica- 
tions in the selection of personnel, different from those for 
relief workers, should be borne in mind in any further re- 
cruiting. 


An Appreciation 


I have expressed my appreciation of the character of the 
personnel. J am happy to add the same general apprecia- 
tion of the work being accomplished. While my observa- 
tions on the administration were only incidental, I judged 
it to be both efficient and economical. Considering the fact 
that so recently the work was primarily that of relief and 
life-saving and the additional fact that the children had to 
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be removed so frequently owing to conditions quite beyond 
the control of the organization, real constructive progress 
has been made in the educational development and care of 
the children. Considering that at one time practically all 
of the children were infected with one or several diseases, 
health conditions are good. Considering the large number 
of the children and the fact that they must be cared for in 
large groups, in the Caucasus in exceedingly large groups, 
there is comparatively little of the institutionalization of 
the children that is apparent in long established institutional 
work. The children are well fed, well clothed, well trained, 
well cared for; they appear to be happy; and undoubtedly 
are as well off as the major part of the children living 
under normal conditions. The real problem is that they 
should not fail to develop that initiative, self-reliance, inde- 
pendence and industry which have made both the Anatolian 
Greek and the Armenian among the most prosperous, cer- 
tainly among the most tenacious of the people of the Near 
Kast. 

Certainly the survival of the Armenian depends upon the 
continued development of these traits. It is obvious that 
institutional life is not the best place in which to develop 
them. Consequently the policy of liquidation of the orphan- 
ages in favor of family life is best. It also follows that the 
education given should be of that practical nature which 
would so far as possible develop these traits in all. Stress- 
ing formal school work at the expense of the shop, garden, 
farm and home would sacrifice the 95% in favor of the 
5%. Itis a mistake which should not be committed and is 
not now being committed by the Near East Relief. 


Philanthropy Assistant to Self Help | 


There is one further comment of a general educational 
character which I wish to make, though it applies to the 
entire work of the organization as well as to the school work, 
probably even more to other aspects of the organization 
and administration than to the school programs. It seems 
to me that often fully 50% of the moral force necessary to 
carry out any program is lost by failing to take into full 
cooperation the people whom the program is to affect; that 
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is, half the dynamic force is used to overcome the inertia 
of those most affected but who do not understand what it 
is all about; when one, no matter how well intentioned, is 
trying to do something to one or for one rather than with 
one. This comment is applicable in the treatment of the 
various infectious diseases of the smallest children; to the 
agricultural and industrial as well as the school program 
of the older children; to the changing of plans or programs 
involving the local staff; to the initiation of new policies 
affecting the entire people for whom the orphanage work 
is now being carried on; or to the morale of the American 
staff. We believe in democracy and self-government as 
the only ultimate workable form of political organization ; 
they certainly are the most efficient in dealing with the 
social organizations of such groups as are involved in the 
present work. Moreover there is a new and peculiar psy- 
chology controlling all these people which it is well for 
Americans to understand if they desire the greatest good 
from their philanthropic efforts. Cooperation is more com- 
pelling than force; as service is more charitable than 
charity; and philanthropy is best realized in assistance to 
self help. 


Policy and Program Unification 


The office of general director on the field should be made 
permanent. Furthermore, each area could learn from the 
other two many superior methods of handling specific prob- 
lems, and it would bring a unity in the program in the solu- 
tion of the problems that would be very helpful. This close 
general supervision is needed and cannot. be exercised from 
America. As it 1s not primarily an educational problem, 
this is no place for citing the evidence for this reeommenda- 
tion, but the evidence is abundant and from every area. 


Terminal Institutions and Liquidation 


From what has been argued above certain conclusions are 
evident: 
1. That so far as possible the children should be placed out 
in normal family life. 


Se) 
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That the remaining work should be consolidated along 
certain lines and institutions as rapidly as possible. 


. That definite vocational lines of training should be se- 


lected and definite institutions should be agreed upon in 
which these are to be concentrated. 

That cooperation with local authorities and organiza- 
tions in the direction of these enterprises should be 
invited and developed so that ultimately, and at no dis- 
tant date, the control of the institutions may be given 
over to the local participants. 


That as rapidly as possible American aid should be 
given in the form of subsidies under certain conditions 
and that responsibility for management, direction and 
ultimate support should be thrown upon those locally 
responsible. In other words that American philanthropy 
should become an assisting and advising, not a holding 
organization. Only in this way can such institutions be 
definitely grafted on the native social organizations. 
Only in this way can American philanthropy make a 
permanent contribution to the reconstruction of these 
scattered social organizations. It may take several 
years to accomplish this. 


. Since there are numerous permanent American educa- 


tional institutions in this region it would be feasible to 
work out some combination with them by which they 
would participate in such a reconstructive program mak- 
ing some combination of the more elementary educa- 
tional institutions developed by the Near East Relief 
and the higher institutions already developed. Such 


~ cooperation should be sought. 


At present the most promising of such enterprises to be 
chosen in the judgment of the writer are: 


itp 


2. 


St 


In the Caucasus 


The agricultural school, of a practical elementary char- 
acter at Djelal Oghli, probably with Kara Kala ranch in 
cooperation. 

A school for nurses and public health workers, now well 
under way at Alexandropol. 

Probably a normal training class at Alexandropol. 
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4. Possibly one or two model rural villages to be developed 
in connection with local authorities where such coopera- 
tion can best be secured and if possible in connection 
with those above recommended. 


In Greece 


1. A teachers’ training school for normal teachers, of a 
very practical character, perhaps at Syra. 

2. An agricultural school of elementary character, probably 
at Oropos. 


LES yaa. 


Here the nurses’ training work is done by the American 
University at Beirut, and the teacher training under the 
French and local authorities; the plant best adapted to a ° 
practical school of agriculture and industry is at Sidon and 
is owned by the Presbyterian Mission. Consequently about 
all that can be done is to select the best plant available for 
the concentration of the last remaining group of children 
and to develop there an institution of a practical character. 
Ag with similar institutions in other areas this should be 
of the type of Hampton Institute, only taking younger chil- 
dren and consequently giving not such advanced work. 


Summary of Recommendations 


1. That as speedily as possible the children be restored to 
family life with parents, relatives or families of their 
own race naturally leading a normal life. 

2. That all children be given instruction and training in 
health, personal hygiene and sanitation. 

3. That the industrial program be extended to include all 
children and so far as possible to be expanded so as to 
permit such training for every week or even every day 
throughout their residence in the institutions. To this 
end a definite industrial curriculum for each area should 
be worked out with a weekly and monthly program of 
projects and exercises. 

4. That the industrial work be organized to approximate 
the customary conditions of market production and that 


el 
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articles usable by the children, the organization or the 
ordinary available markets be produced. 

That the play program, including especially free play 
and games, should be developed in every institution so 
as to include every child. Through the play program 
self-reliance, freedom of self-expression, habits of 
cooperation and of fair play will be developed. 

That the school work be made less formal, with more 
emphasis on free expression and free activity of the 
child. 

That a much closer relation between the school instruc- 
tion and the outside activities of the child in shop, gar- 
den, dormitory and playground be established. 

That greater emphasis be laid on the teaching of the 
natural sciences. 

That an American director or supervisor of education 
be appointed. 


. That adequate equipment in the way of school books, 


writing paper and wall charts and maps be furnished. 
That the conscious cooperation of the children and of 
the entire staff be sought in the elaboration and execu- 
tion of the entire program. 

That in each area a few concrete lines of work located 
at definite points be selected as soon as possible to be 
developed as heritages to the people of these areas, when 
the work of the Near East Relief is finally liquidated ; 
and that the cooperation of the local authorities or 
people be sought in the development of these types of 
work and that they represent lines of philanthropic or 
educational work in which America excels and which 
these people greatly need. 


In conclusion I desire to express my appreciation of the 


friendly cooperation and hospitality, the ready response 


to 


suggestions and the very general interest displayed in 


my visitations by the entire American personnel. This 
note of appreciation is especially due to the Associate Gen- 
eral Secretary of the field, Mr. Barclay Acheson. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Paut Monroe. 


SOCIOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 


] HAVE visited various stations of the Near Hast Relief 
in Greece, Macedonia, Palestine and Syria and have 
given as careful study to the problems confronting the or- 
ganization as was possible during the brief period of about 
six weeks. | | 

In addition to observation of the activities maintained by 
Near East Relief, I have inspected many of the refugee 
settlements of both the Greeks and the Armenians. 

A study of the Near East Relief orphanage and medical 
work without an understanding of the refugee situation 
would be very incomplete since both have their origin in — 
the same general uprooting and evacuation of homes and 
community life. 


Refugees “Dig In”’ 


Without going into causes or details as to why or how the 
situation came to be, the various camps and groups of 
deportees suggest many interesting studies in national traits 
and in social, economic and industrial adjustments. The 
least helpless and most industrially efficient of all these 
deportees are the Armenians. Industrially and economic- 
ally they ‘‘dig in’’ wherever they land with the least loss 
of time and means. In this respect their resourcefulness 
is little short of marvelous. Instead of living in great open 
or common barracks, they build family homes out of any 
material that comes to hand—straw, brush, boards, old 
pieces of tin, burlap or any other material that offers. Thus 
whole cities are quickly built, housing by families from three 
to fifteen thousand people. Productive industry develops 
with the home building. Looms for weaving, shoe shops, 
’ bakeries, schools and places for worship spring up like 
mushrooms in the night. In one camp of 15,000 population 
in Aleppo, we saw weaving going on after dark by lamp 
light in various little houses of the settlement and were told 
by the Near East Relief director of orphan work in that 
district that there were 4,000 looms in this one community. 
Thousands of Armenian deportees melt away into local 
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industries of their respective environments in a very short 
time. It is indeed an inspiration to anyone to see the man- 
her in which these people land on their feet under circum- 
stances as adverse and desperate as ever faced a pillaged, 
persecuted and deported people. Few, if any, Armenian 
hands were held out to us for alms in a country and among 
others. peoples with whom ‘‘bakshish’’ is a characteristic 
word. ah 

The Greek deportees, except where housing was provided 
for them, were in much worse condition than the Arme- 
nians. In Salonika their condition was indescribably mis- 
erable. I have dwelt upon the Armenian refugee situation 
because of the suggestions it offers for the Near East 
Relief orphanage program to be mentioned later. 


Orphanages Well Organized and Efficient 


Inside the institutions maintained by Near Hast Relief 
the work in every case was carried on in a well organized 
and generally efficient manner. Buildings and grounds 
were clean, children busy with work or play and frequently 
showing no consciousness of the presence of visitors. 
Teachers, both academic and industrial, appeared well 
trained and devoted to their work. Rarely have I seen 
pupils more eager to learn. Although their diet is very 
simple they look well nourished, were quickly responsive 
and nearly always cheerful. The staff, both American and 
native, impressed me as deeply in earnest and thoroughly ~ 
interested in the work they are doing. Hospitals, infirm- 
aries and clinical equipment, where maintained, were in 
good order and appeared to be neatly kept and the patients 
well looked after. Outside of the immense dining rooms and 
the military routine observed in one or two places, especially 
in the boys’ orphanage under Armenian administration at 
Juniyeh, there was less institutional monotony than one 
usually sees in American orphanages. The administration 
of Near East Relief institutions from the standpoint of 
economy leaves little further to be attained in that direction. 
The per capita cost has been reduced to a low figure. In 
a few cases further reductions, however, are contemplated. 

In all of the orphanage schools and workshops visited.I 
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was given every courtesy and accorded full opportunity to 
observe methods and purposes of the various activities 
going on. An openness and frankness of manner and 
expression on the part of the Near Hast Relief staff mem- 
bers was noticeable. 


Training for Honest Livelihood 


In any study of the Near Hast Relief work for Armenian 
orphans, one is constantly driven back to questions of policy 
and ultimate objectives. In the matter of policy it seems 
clear that a people as resourceful and self-dependable as 
the Armenians have demonstrated themselves to be should 
not be relieved of any burdens they are able to carry for 
this would weaken rather than strengthen them. People 
crippled in their legs are not helped by allowing them to 
beg with hands that may be trained to earn an honest living 
for their owners. 


Much Fine Handicraft 


Near East Relief orphanage care and education of Ar- 
menian children should pass over into practical training 
for self-maintenance as fast as possible. Excellent work 
along this line is already going on, but more orphans should 
be engaged in it. Every orphan over twelve years of age, 
in the present conditions and need of the race, should.be 
given practical training in handicraft work. This need not 
interfere to any great extent with necessary academic train- 
ing. Begun early it will both turn the child’s attention to 
the practical things of life and at the same time give him 
the prevocational training for a craft or trade with which 
he can maintain himself at an early age. French, English, 
music, ete., taught in the orphanage schools, are rare privi- 
leges in education. Courses in home-making, cooking, 
household management, care of babies, etc., should take the 
place of French, English and other academic subjects for 
all the older girls not already in training for nurses. 

Much good handicraft and trade training are now going 
on under varying conditions. In some cases the shops are all 
in the institution and the product is used or sold, as at Syra. 
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In others, the child works as an apprentice in a commercial 
shop while still living in the institution or lodging house 
maintained by the Near East Relief, each child paying for 
his own keep as soon as he is able to do so. These with- 
draw entirely from the institution when it is safe for them 
to undertake complete maintenance. 

The institution shop does not provide the kind of experi- 
ence most needed to meet the competition of a regular trade 
shop. In all such cases, the child should be transferred to 
a commercial shop as soon as possible, and preferably be- 
fore discharge from the institution. 

This already has been done in several places and it seems 
to work well, as in Aleppo and Beirut. 

Everywhere the handicraft and training carried on in the 
institutions should be increased and extended downward to 
younger children. It is not in harmony with the general 
condition of things to stress academic learning at this time. 
War and deportation have brought these people to the 
‘‘hewer of wood and drawer of water’’ stage of existence 
and they must work their way up and out of it. This they 
will do if they are given a fighting chance. They are now 
pioneers in a new and strange land and must begin life 
again. The Near Kast Rehef policy ought not to interfere 
with their upward struggle by stressing what is sometimes 
called ‘‘white collar’’ culture. American standards of 
orphanage life and education should not be expected under 
present conditions in Near Kast Relief work. 


An Aid to Racial Integrity 


The work of finding near relatives and turning over the 
children to them, now retarded, awaiting medical care, 
ought to be pushed rapidly, and in order that it may not be 
held up, the medical service should be greatly speeded up. 
The greatest service Near East Relief can render these 
children is to rid them of filth, vermin and disease and 
then turn them over to their relatives. For the good of the 
child and his relatives, as well as for economical handling 
of this extensive piece of work, the distribution of the chil- 
dren should proceed rapidly. Family and kinship ties and 
responsibility are marked traits of the Armenian people. 
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No Near Hast Relief policy should run counter to these 
splendid racial qualities. 

In addition to releasing children to relatives, the placing 
of older boys and girls should go forward with all possible 
speed. In these countries and under present conditions, 
fourteen year old children should work and as far as 
possible pay for their keep in private family homes. Where 
the child is not able to do this, a family subsidy should make 
up the difference. Itis not fair to their comrades in refugee 
camps, many of whom, much younger, are working their 
way, to keep these children too long in institutions. Charity 
care for the few should not rise far above the standard 
of living and work requirements of the many. It would be 
more constructive to help 10,000 children by family aid in 
the refugee villages than to maintain at full expense 1,000 
in Near East Relief orphanages, and it could be done very 
substantially for the same amount of money. 

This would be more constructive because it would be giv- 
ing aid to families instead of to isolated individuals. With- 
out family rehabilitation, the racial integrity and national 
spirit will fail, whatever may be done for individuals. The 
present overseas executive senses this situation clearly and 
is anxious to do something for these thousands of little 
ones whose lot is so hard in the refugee camps. 


Close Relations with Local Agencies 


The great resourcefulness of the Armenian deportees on 
the one hand, and the fact that the Greeks have a govern- 
ment on the other, suggest a closer relation between the 
work of Near East Relief and actual or potential local 
agencies. This cooperation is one of the most important 
steps to promote at the present time. Much that Near 
East Relief is doing in a direct manner could no doubt be 
done through local agencies if these were discovered or 
developed. 

It is important that these peoples should carry as large a 
share of the burden of their unfortunate countrymen as 
possible. Near East Relief should, therefore, maneuver 
itself step by step into a service organization rather than 
to continue as a carrying organization. Failure to observe 
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this principle of service has involved Near East Relief 
in some responsibilities that probably should not have been 
assumed, as in the case of the adult blind now on their 
hands. 

The work of connecting up the various lines of relief and 
reconstruction service maintained by Near Kast Relief with 
local village, city or state agencies, should receive constant 
and pressing attention. The object aimed at is to help these 
people through their own agencies rather than directly 
by an American organization. They will gain more by 
improving their conditions through their own organiza- 
tions even though the Americans finance them, and Near 
Kast Relief can control the way in which the work is done 
and with less personnel and expense than it requires when 
they work directly and without native cooperation. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that many 
Armenian ‘‘unions’’ have been formed to look after and 
aid their countrymen. There are more than thirty of these 
in Aleppo alone, each representing a local evacuated dis- 
trict. Greek cooperating societies and organizations may 
be induced to connect up with the Near East Relief pro- 
gram of service. It is a common error among American 
foreign service organizations to fail to bring about this 
cooperating service. , 


“Give Me a Double Portion of Thy Spirit” 


It is of course recognized that the present program of 
Near East Relief is largely an emergency service which will 
come to a close with the rehabilitation and absorption of the 
deportees. It is important, however, that the carry-over 
interest of the American people who have contributed to 
the Near East Relief overseas service, should converge into 
certain continuing projects as a permanent expression of 
American sympathy and service. 

The time is also ripe for a re-appraisement of service and 
an adjustment of the program to the new order of things. 
Under the old regime humanitarian service was under- 
stressed while evangelism claimed the major part of the 
missionaries’ time. Conspicuous exceptions to this occurred’ 
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in the various medical and educational efforts projected at 
scattered points in the mission field. 

It is increasingly apparent in this post-war period that 
the message of religious faith will be conveyed more suc- 
cessfully by the program of the Good Samaritan, the teach- 
ing of the parable of the Last Judgment and the wayside 
conferences of Jesus in social intercourse, rather than by 
direct appeals to the desire for personal salvation. In other 
words, the social message of the Gospel must lead in this 
new evangelism. 

Even our efforts in education and in the founding of 
schools have yielded doubtful returns on the investment in 
the mission field, for hundreds have graduated from these 
schools and gone their way better prepared as individuals 
only and with no conscious burden of social responsibility 
resting upon them. 

It is important, therefore, that whatever is done in the 
way of permanent contribution to these people shall be of 
such a nature as to be passed on to increasingly larger use- 
fulness. To make more successful engineers, professional 
men, hotel proprietors, business leaders, etc., merely in their 
individual capacities, hardly justifies the expenditure of 
American money in a foreign country. When the old 
Prophet about to depart this life said to the young Prophet, 
‘¢ Ask what I shall give thee before I be taken from thee,’’ 
the answer was ‘‘Give me a double portion of thy spirit.’’ 
Unless our humanitarian efforts release and convey the 
spirit of Christianity, we build without a foundation. 

The permanent institutions left as a legacy of Near Hast 
Relief should therefore prepare those who benefit by them 
for service to others and should be made so distinctly tech- 
nical and exclusive in this respect as to develop such a 
spirit. This would tend to exclude students or beneficiaries 
who have no conscious purpose to select a profession de- 
voted to humanitarian service. The ordinary school, col- 
lege or university does not do this. 

Hence, a school of social service, a nurses’ training school, 
a normal school or a school for preparing teachers of agri- 
culture, since all of these prepare young men and women 
for a professional service which promotes social welfare, 
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would more nearly meet the requirements of a permanent 
legacy than any other institutions. 

Moreover, such schools as I have mentioned represent the 
great needs of these countries. A heavy toll of human life 
is taken every year for want of trained nursing. Hospitals, 
where they exist, are frequently centers for spreading 
rather than arresting disease. From the standpoint of the 
social worker there are tremendous undeveloped resources 
in every community which could be hernessed to a program 
of public health, public morals and social welfare, and in 
all of these countries where thousands of acres of land lie 
unproductive, with farming still in a most primitive stage, 
agriculturalists would find a fruitful field of service. Such 
institutions as these are greatly needed and I believe Near 
East Relief could leave no better legacy than the establish- 
ment of one or more of these schools. 

The Schneller orphanage at Jerusalem and the orphanage 
at Nazareth both offer facilities for training in gardening 
and agriculture, but these appear not to be thoroughly util- 
ized. It is probably only a question of a new gardener in 
each case who would become interested in training children. 
For the establishment of a school for the training of teachers 
of agriculture, the orphanage plant at Oropos offers excel- 
lent facilities. It commands twenty acres of fine garden 
and fruit land with an irrigation layout including water 
supply, conduits, distributing trenches, power lift, etc., al- 
ready installed. The buildings are well constructed, ample, 
and in fair condition. Additional acreage adjacent to the 
site could no doubt be obtained. I believe no time should be 
lost in developing this school. 

The Near East Relief problem is an extensive and com- 
plex one, involving many factors related to the present dis- 
turbed conditions in Greece, Armenia, Syria and Palestine 
as well as the lives of thousands of children saved and sus- 
tained by the timely and efficient aid of this organization. 
It can only be worked out successfully by authority on the 
field to do things—unify the program, shift or release staff 
members where necessary, centralize activities and converge 
all forces toward great terminal objectives which may be- 
come the permanent legacy of American philanthropy to 
those suffering peoples. 
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Lam glad to say that so far as I can see Near Kast Relief 
is at present under able direction in the field and deserves 
every confidence and support of the General Secretary, of 
the official Board of the organization, and its American 
friends. 


Recommendations 


1. Seek alliances with local agencies to take over Near Kast 
Relief work. In some cases these may be found, in 
others developed. 

2. Gradually work into the position of giving service rather 
than that of a holding or carrying organization. 

3. Give medical service the right of way and speed it up 
to the end that the children may be ready for release or 
for placing in foster homes as soon as possible. 

4. Increase and extend downward all practical handicraft 
training. 

5. Settle the question of permanently continuing projects 
as soon as possible and lay plans for their promotion 
and establishment. | 


(Signed) R. R. Reever. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


HE duty assigned me abroad was that of studying con- 
ditions in the Near Hast Relief overseas work with 
reference to a post-orphanage program, definitely with ref- 
erence to the place religious education should have in such 
a program. 


From Salvaging to Saving 


It is apparent that within the next five years the work of 
Near East Relief as an institution to salvage wrecked hu- 
manity, will be over. Much of it is already over, and for 
some time the work of salvage has been changing into a 
work of saving. Several thousands of these orphans have 
been discharged. Wherever parents or relatives could be 
found, the children, as rapidly as consistent with their real 
welfare, have been returned to these natural and most 
sacred relations. When need requires, a small monthly 
grant is continued for a period to the home in which a child 
has been placed. But this grant is temporary, and the Ar- 
menians, while they are shrewd traders, are not beggars. 
It is amazing how rapidly and with what meager assets 
they get back to self-support. Then a number, having 
learned in the orphanages trades by which they can earn a 
livelihood, have been graduated into society. We, however, 
leave our task unfinished if we stop here. 


“Not the Scum but the Cream’’ 


These children are not the scum but the cream of the races 
from which they are sprung. They represent the survival 
of the fittest. They are possessed of qualities which are 
needed in leaders. It is our supreme opportunity to give to 
the Near East a new leadership through these children. 
Never before has there been such an opportunity to make 
over nations and civilizations. 
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Personality, after all, is the thing that is dynamic. It is 
not the crowd but a man that makes an age. If there can be 
thrown into the Near Hast a hundred thousand lives trained 
from childhood in Christian idealism, fifty thousand souls 
who see that Christ taught not hate but love, not devotion to 
race but love for mankind, one thousand strong, clear 
brained, well educated, dominant leaders who are ready to 
die for the conviction that the Golden Rule is the only thing 
on which an enduring civilization can be built, will not some- | 
thing have been done toward wiping from the map of the 
world, its storm center for war? This is what opens before 
Near East Relief today. 

The time is opportune for this. The clock has struck the 
hour. Society is in a state of flux. ‘‘The old order changeth 
giving place to new.’’ Russia has thrown off the autocratic 
yoke of centuries and is increasingly restive in its new com- 
munistic harness. The young Turk is in the saddle in Con- 
stantinople. The Republics of the Caucasus are longing for 
something to happen. Affairs in Jugo Slavia, Rumania, 
Hungary, Greece are shot through with unrest. Tradition- 
alism has gone to the slag dump. The time is ripe for a 
new and better day. 


A New and Better Day 


The place is opportune. Here in the Near Hast, roads 
East and West meet. The disciples of the old and the 
prophets of the new mingle and salute. The civilizations of 
Europe and Asia elbow each other. On these inland seas 
and across these desert plains the traffic of continents pass. 
Here at one of the world’s crossroads is the strategic place 
to show restless and perplexed and weary humanity a new 
and better way. 

Conditions are opportune. The market is calling not for a 
man of war but for a man of peace, not for those who can 
build a fort but for those who can man a factory, not for 
soldiers but for artisans and mechanics and farmers, not 
for those who destroy but for those who produce. These 
lands are sick of war. For 2,000 years they have lived 
under constant fear that a hostile force might take away 
property and life itself. They are ready and longing for 
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a regime that promises stability and good will, where the 
workman may pursue his task with none to molest or make 
afraid. The time, the place, the conditions all clamor for 
leadership that can give what Christ offers in the sermon 
on the Mount and what becomes a reality as individuals and 
nations relate themselves to each other in terms of the Gol- 
den Rule. The next step for Near Hast Relief is to capitalize 
all this in its post-orphanage program. Is it going too far 
to say that our best and biggest work is not behind us but 
ahead? It waits fulfilment. If the piteous sight of fleeing 
refugees and starving children has stirred America to gol- 
den-hearted generosity, shall not this version of the kingdom 
that is ready to rise along the shores of ancient seas and 
across the burning sands of world deserts, stir us even 
more? There lie the ruins of the world’s oldest civilization. 
There on these historic ruins may yet rise the civilization 
for which all men yearn and ‘‘of whose increase there shall 
be no end.”’ 


Missionary Opportunity 


It is a great missionary opportunity, for only religion can 
give the training and grow the character that is needed. In 
a day the mission work in Turkey has crumbled. The 50,- 
000 converts gathered during half a century, and the 
churches organized, are gone. They seem to have been 
wiped out almost overnight. But ina day this new chapter 
of missionary opportunity has opened, a bigger opportunity 
than Turkey ever presented, an opportunity that conserves 
what has been achieved in Turkey, the opportunity to stamp 
Christian idealism on the entire Near East through one hun- 
dred thousand children, tragically placed in our care, and 
waiting to be taught and trained and used. Could there be 
amore compelling and inspiring challenge to the Christian 
Churches of America today than this which the work of 
Near East Relief has opened? ‘‘A little child shall lead 
them.’’ Is it to be through a common service to the hurt 
children of that war scarred section of the world that East 
and West are to be drawn closer together, that a bridge is 
to be built across lands where the race started but which 
for long have been desert, that a highway is to be made 
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through those ancient and worn domains of racial antag- 
onism along which America and Europe may travel in safety 
and friendliness into Asia with its teeming millions for ages 
suspicious, reluctant, afraid? 

There is more even than the chance to foster international 
good will and confidence in this missionary opportunity that 
confronts Near East Relief in its post-orphanage program. 
There is an open door for closer cooperation between the 
Protestant Churches of America and the Greek Orthodox 
and Gregorian Churches of Russia and the Near East. 

Through the work of Near East Relief our country has 
won back much of the affection and high esteem gained by 
our course during the world war, and lost by our course 
after the war. There is no flag, I believe, so universally 
loved in the Near East today as the Stars and Stripes; and 
to be an American is not a reproach. 

But there has come to us something finer than this kind 
regard. There is growing up in those lands an understand- 
ing and appreciation of the convictions on which our na- 
tional life has been built. They hold, despite all Soviet laws 
to the contrary, an undying love for their own religious in- 
stitutions and for their interpretation of Christ and His 
teachings, but they are seeing that ours must be fine too, else 
it could never have flowered into the service that has made 
Near East Relief the one bright page in the history of these | 
recent years of terror and despair. They know that some- 
thing finer than commercial forethought, something finer 
even than humanitarianism, has fed the starving and moth- 
thered the lonely and homesick of countries that had ceased 
to hope. A new feeling has been kindled toward American 
Protestantism. 


America Trusted Through Service 


As I have talked with the leaders of these Hastern 
Churches, they have said again and again, ‘‘We have 
trusted you with the lives of our children and you have not 
disappointed us. We are willing and ready to trust you 
with their souls.’’ 

The Greek Patriarch in Constantinople, Gregorius VII, 
said, ‘‘I wish all people were like your people. Americans 
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are the best people in the world, and if all were like the 
Americans we should have a happy world.”’ 

- With tear-dimmed eyes and a trembling voice the Vener- 
able Catholicos of all the Armenians, IKtevork, Soorenian, at 
his Cathedral residence in Etchmiadzin, said, ‘‘ Your visit 
has been a great consolation, and I pray God’s richest bless- 
ings on America for all that you have done for us. We can 
never forget. Weare not only willing but grateful that you 
should think of the religious welfare of our children, and we 
trust them to your keeping without fear.’’ 


Affiliation of Churches 


We must be careful that this confidence is not abused, and 
we must see to it that it is not despised. Through whatever 
religious program we may seek to introduce, great care must 
be exercised not to alienate these children from the church 
and faith of their fathers. After a careful study of the sit- 
uation I do not think we shall need, in exercising this care, 
to be false to our convictions or disloyal to the teachings of 
the New Testament, as we interpret them. The Protestant 
churches of the West and the Greek Orthodox and Gre- 
gorian churches of the East are in nearer agreement on the 
‘great fundamentals of evangelized Christianity than is com- 
monly believed. Both stand for the open Bible, and both 
hold tenaciously to the belief in the Godhood of Christ. 

In the little wooden box where the Armenian orphan 
keeps his few treasures, his top, his pieces of twine and old 
nails, and an extra shirt, you find a copy of the Armenian 
Bible. At one of our orphanages where 5,000 little girls are 
cared for, the Superintendent told me that each child before 
lying down on her cot for the night, kneels with her face to- 
ward the Hast, and with clasped hands and bowed head, 
says her goodnight prayer. These people are deeply, un- 
alterably religious. When was the day during all these 2,000 
years of bitter persecution that they might not have had rest 
from torment had they been willing to surrender their 
faith? This must not be forgotten. They have a devotion 
to their church and to Christ which might shame us of the 
West. 


What they need is a clearer understanding of the message 
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of the living Christ. This we can give them, and this their 
church leaders desire and expect us to give. 

In my study of and approach to all this, I have held many 
conferences with missionaries, Near East Relief personnel, 
American and local, the leaders of National Churches, edu- 
cators, and with representatives of our own country and of 
the countries in which Near East Relief operates. In the 
Lebanon I addressed some sixty missionaries from Syria 
and Turkey, at their semi-annual meeting. An open con- 
ference followed and the resolutions quoted below endorsing 
the proposed program of religious education, were unani- 
mously adopted: 

‘““TINASMUCH as the Syria Mission has reviewed with in- 
terest the work done by Near East Relief to meet the physi- 
cal needs of the children and to provide for their educational 
development, and inasmuch as Dr. James I. Vance has in- 
formed the Syria Mission that Near East Relief now pur- 
poses to adopt a definite policy for the religious and moral 
training of the children in its care, and has asked for an ex- 
pression of opinion from the Syria Mission, Therefore, 

VOTED, First, That we heartily approve of this proposed 
new emphasis in the work of Near Hast Relief. 

Second, That we express our conviction that there should 
be no attempt at proselytizing but that the aim should be to 
bring the children to a saving knowledge of Jesus Christ 
and to an intelligent commitment to the doing of His Will. 
To this end there should be a regular program of religious 
and Bible study in the orphanages and voluntary societies 
through which the children may express their own religious - 
life. 

Third, That we recommend that in the selection of all per- 
sonnel and teachers, only those be selected who are in hearty 
sympathy with the religious program as outlined, and 

Fourth, That we stand eager to cooperate in any possible 
way in the accomplishment of a definite and consistent pro- 
gram for these orphans.’’ 

Among the individuals, in addition to missionaries and 
personnel with whom I have had interviews on this subject, 
are the following: The Armenian Patriarch at Jerusalem, 
Elisea Archeveque Tourain; the Archbishop of Magdala, 
representing the Greek Patriarch at Jerusalem, His Beati- 
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tude being too ill to see me; the Catholicos of Sis, now resid- 
ing at Beirut; President Bayard Dodge of the American 
University at Beirut; the American Consul at Aleppo, Mr. 
Boreham; Dr. Peet, Admiral Bristol and Consul General 
Ravndal of Constantinople; Dr. Haas of the American Hos- 
pital at Adana; the Armenian Patriarch at Constantinople, 
Arslanian; the Chairman of the National Armenian Civic 
Council, Mr. Mostichian; the Greek Patriarch at Constanti- 
nople, Gregorius VII; the Armenian Archbishop of Tiflis, 
Kevork; the Armenian Archbishop of Erivan, Khoren; the 
Catholicos of all the Armenians at Etchmiadzin, Kevork, 
Soorenian; the General Secretary of the Armenian Benevo- 
lent Union, L. Pashalian of Paris; the Engineer Advisory 
as to the irrigation scheme in the Caucasus, K. Assadourian 
of Cairo; the Acting President of the Armenian Republic; 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Erzingian, at Krivan; Soviet 
official Ter-Gazarian at Tiflis; the Greek Metropolitan at 
Athens, Chrysastome; the Greek Metropolitan at Salonica, 
Yenadis; the Armenian Metropolitan at Salonica, Eveque 
Yervand Perdahjian, and President House of the American 
agricultural college at Salonica. 

From impressions received I am of the opinion that the 
biggest part of the Near East Relief program shoulders 
ahead and has to do with post-orphanage responsibilities. 
This is not minimizing the worth of what has been done, 
which may be justly appraised as the largest and best exe- 
cuted piece of relief work in human history. 


Saving Life Justifies Effort 


The saving of more than 100,000 human lives is in itself 
sufficient to compensate and justify all the outlay of life and 
money thus far invested in Near Kast Relief. But there are 
various by-products which we may overlook, but whose 
value is considerable. 

There are the personnel houses which have ministered not 
only to our own workers, but to many Americans traveling 
in the Near Hast, who have found in these houses a hospi- 
tality they cannot soon forget. An official in one of our 
large American industries said to me at the dinner table in 
a personnel house, ‘‘This place is heaven.’’ 
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There are our Regulating Officers at the cities of entry, 
who not only handle the delicate and sometimes difficult 
matters for our own organization, but who have cheerfully 
rendered similar service for many of our countrymen held 
up in lonesome lands. | 

There is the diplomatic work of Near East Relief. 
America has not recognized the Russian government and we 
have no Ambassador at Moscow and no Consuls at the ports 
of entrance, but Russia feels kindlier toward America than 
toward any other country, and this despite the fact that she 
knows that we do not approve of communism and strongly 
condemn the violence of the revolution. In an interview 
with the Acting President of the Soviet Republic of Ar- 
menia, Mr. Erzingian said, ‘‘We regard Americans as our 
best friends.’’ This friendly attitude is to a large extent 
the result of relations with Near East Relief. America’s 
diplomatic representatives in Russia are our Near Hast Re- 
lief workers, men like Barclay Acheson and Captain Yar- 
row, and Dr. Elmer and Crutcher and Stowe and Lange, 
who are handling daily international matters in such a way 
as to make our country admired and trusted. 

While the situation in Syria, Palestine and Greece is 
somewhat different because we have official diplomatic rep- 
resentatives in these countries, nevertheless the friendly re- 
lations of these countries with America have been definitely 
strengthened by the influence of Fowle and Beach at Beirut, 
of Blatchford at Jerusalem, of Jaquith and Day at Athens, 
and other Near East Relief workers. 

There are other by-products which need not be mentioned 
in this report but which should be included in casting up the 
total of worthwhile achievements thus far to the. credit of 
Near East Relief. But, when due value has been given to 
all of this, I am of the opinion that the best and biggest task 
remains. It has to do with growing character and develop- 
ing leadership. ‘To stop now would be to make well-nigh 
valueless what has been done, for the children whose lives 
we have saved will likely be fed to new deportations and 
massacres unless life in the Near East is radically changed. 
It can only be changed by giving to the Near Kast a new 
leadership. This leadership must be produced and it is our 
opportunity to have a significant share in its production. 
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Torch Holding and Light Shedding 


Just how we are to proceed in this post-orphanage pro- 
gram, must be carefully studied. The line of procedure will 
probably have to be worked out as we go, and doubtless 
changed from time to time as experience holds the torch and 
sheds light on the future. 


There are certain things which seem feasible at once: 


1. Model village and farm life. Many of the villages, far 
from what they should be at best, are in ruins as the re- 
sult of war. Into these dark, unsanitary, dreary abodes 
the people have crept back, and into such wretched re- 
treats many of our children must be discharged. Unless 
the village life is lifted, the children will sink to its level. 

~ Rural life is much as it has been for hundreds of years, 
probably a bit worse just now. The soil could be made 
to yield double with up-to-date methods of agriculture, 

_and in this way support a considerable increase of popu- 
lation. 

To teach practical methods of getting the best returns 
from the soil, and to build in a village a model home out 
of materials in reach of all, and place in this home 
workers whose business it shall be to lift the life of the 
village to the level of this home, would be an item of con- 
structive service in our post-orphanage program. 

2. Follow-up work among the children already discharged, 
now several thousands in number. An accurate record 
of what becomes of these children should be kept. The . 
Soviet government is especially solicitous for this and 
Near East Relief should be more solicitous. We should 

_ keep in close touch with these children and seek to con- 
tinue instruction begun in the orphanages. Through 
these children, contacts with adults in homes and vil- 
lages may easily be had. Thus the way lies open for 
ready approach, and we have in our hands for the claim- 
ing, the good will and confidence of communities, a thing 
for which the average foreign missionary must some- 
times work and wait years. 

3. Fostering Closer relations with the Chr ee Churches 
of the East, chiefly the Greek Orthodox and Gregorian 
churches. Anything that draws closer together the di- 
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visions of Christendom without sacrificing the Christian 
message, must be welcomed. But when this closer co- 
operation is secured by making more vital the Christian 
message, it should not only be welcomed but hailed. 
This is possible today in the Near East. Around 
these children the churches of the Hast and West are 
drawing closer together. We are learning to know each 
other better, and as ignorance disappears, prejudices 
and antagonisms vanish. 

It is possible for Near East Relief to foster this spirit 
of fellowship between the churches. Because of the 
seizure of their property, these Eastern churches are 
now in great financial straits. If it be worth while to use 


- large sums of money in sending the Gospel to non-Chris- 


tian lands and founding there a Christian church, is it 
not worth while to come to the succor of churches that 
for centuries have kept alive the knowledge of Christ, 
and make it possible for them not only to survive, but 
to survive with their message vitalized and their min- 
istry renewed? The hour of need is always the hour the 
door is open, whether it be an individual or a church, 
and in these days of desperate need and trial, of travail 
and perplexity, the door is open and those who come into 
the lives of these suffering and persecuted churches of 
the East with a ministry of loving help, will come to stay. 


Half a million dollars placed in the hands of a capable 


and sympathetic committee, with an executive officer 
representing this committee and the missions in the 
field, to look after its disbursement, would probably re- 
store to solvency these Eastern churches. In my opin- 
ion, it would be an expenditure that would yield large 
returns. 
Fostering international fellowship and good will. This 
will follow as both a direct and indirect result from what 
T have already suggested. : | 

The only binding tie among the many tongues and 
races of the Near East is the religious. The racial di- 
versities are endless and the effort to unify by racial 
groupings, such as the Lausanne Conference decided 
upon, must likely end in failure. It is accompanied by 
great distress. T saw few things more pathetic than the 
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deportations that were going on in Turkey and Greece 
to carry out this plan. How hopeless such a scheme is 
may be seen when one reflects that in Soviet Armenia 
alone seventy-two different languages and dialects are 
spoken. The lines of cleavage in the Near Hast are not 
national and racial so much as religious. If, therefore, | 
we can make churches friendlier, a long step has been 
taken toward making all relations friendlier. If we can 
teach people that the religion of Jesus is not hate but 
love, not devotion to a tradition but attachment to a per- 
son, a step has been taken to prevent the recurrence of 
war. 

A definite program of religious education in our orphan- 
ages among the children who must be cared for during 
the next few years. It will be easy to carry out such a 
program in Syria and Greece and, with proper care, it 
will not be impossible in the Caucasus. Of course we 
must play fair with the Soviet Government, but there © 
are signs of concession. I saw an official paper at Eri- 
van giving to the Catholicos of the Armenian Church 
permission to open a school for the training of candi- 
dates for the priesthood and ministry. This is most sig- 
nificant. A grant of $2,500 from Near East Relief to 
match a similar gift from the Armenian Benevolent 
Union, might make immediately possible the opening of 
the school. 

The program of religious education in the orphanages 
should be exercised to see that the children are not alien- 
ated from their inherited churches. That this does not 
mean an emasculated curriculum will appear when it is 
recalled that the effort of the early missionaries among 
the Armenians was not to establish a Protestant Church 
but to gather their converts into the Gregorian Church. 
The discontinuance of this was due more to political 
than to creedal causes. 

The children can be taught the vital message of the 
living, loving Christ, and thus quickened and taught 
they will become in these historic churches of their in- 
heritance, themselves the source of light and power. 
Closer relations between Near East Relief and mission- 
aries and mission boards. The missionary agencies 
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now on the field stand ready to help and should be 

largely used in carrying out this program of religious 

education. They regret that it has not been done sooner. 

Conferences should be held with the Mission Boards in 

America, and an effort made to coordinate our forces 

, and unify our methods. 

7. The development of permanent educational institutions, 
technical, professional, agricultural, academic and re- 
ligious, through the coordination of institutions already 
on the field and the founding of new ones to meet unniet 
needs. ‘This matter was gone into fully in the confer- 
ence with Dr. Monroe at Beirut and is covered so thor- 
oughly elsewhere that I barely mention it here. 

8. An inter-church international advisory committee, not 
to take the place of the Executive Committee of Near 
East Relief but powerfully to aid in the work of unifica- 
tion and coordination, and to give moral strength to the 
‘Executive Committee in placing this program before the 
churches of America, Great Britain and the continent 
of Europe, and to back up the Executive Committee in 
its efforts to secure the resources of money and life 
needed to reach these objectives. 


Source of Cheer and Inspiration 


It was a pleasure to me, in connection with my visit, to 
carry from the friends. of Near East Relief in America a 
message of cheer and inspiration to the American and local 
personnel on the field. These devoted workers have done 
more for me than I can ever do for them. 

It has been my privilege to visit not only all the areas in 
which Near East Relief is operating, but every institution 
in Palestine, Syria, the Caucasus and Greece where there is 
work for the orphans, save the orphanage at Oropos, which 
is similar to that at Djelal Oghli. In addition I have visited 
the refugee camps at Beirut, Aleppo, Athens and Salonica. 
I have gone carefully through these institutions, meeting 
the personnel individually and in groups, speaking to thou- 
sands of the children through interpreters, examining dor- 
mitories, dining rooms, kitchens, workshops, playgrounds, 
recreation rooms, experiment stations, farms, hospitals, 
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clinics, schools; mingling with children at all hours of work, 
play, devotion, study; investigating methods used and re- 
sults obtained, and I can find no words of praise strong 
enough for what I have seen. 

Near East Relief is rich in its personnel. Whatever may 
have been the case in the earliest years of the organization, 
and I have heard it hinted that there was something to criti- 
cise then, I discovered nothing deserving criticism. The 
workers whom I met on this itinerary are strong, sane, cap- 
able, efficient, sympathetic and motivated by the spirit of 
service. Many of them are Christian missionaries, formerly 
engaged in the Near East in mission work that has been re- 
duced to chaos by the disturbances and revolution of recent 
years in Turkey. These men and women, knowing the lan- 
guage, familiar with the customs, understanding the people 
and problems of the Near East at first hand, and having al- 
ready consecrated their lives to the work of human relief 
and uplift in these lands, were ready for the new call when 
it came. How splendidly they are meeting it can be read in 
the faces of the children themselves. There is no hint of in- 
stitutionalism there. The children are happy. Their indi- 
viduality has been respected. They are ever smiling as they 
greet you. I saw only two children in tears during my con- 
tact with many thousands in the orphanages; one was a boy 
whose hair was being pulled in the treatment for favus, and 
the other was a child who was afraid he was to be separated 
from his brothers. 


Like Flowers in Well-Kept Garden 


The bodies, the minds, the characters, the dispositions of 
these children are blossoming like flowers in a well-kept gar- 
den under the care they receive. In a multitude of cases it is 
the older children who care for the younger. Practically all 
the work in the orphanages is done by the children them- 
selves. 

At Jubeil, for instance, Mr. Travis has taken the children 
and, with them as his working force, has rebuilt an old di- 
lapidated ruin of a silk mill until he has an up-to-date plant 
of which any architect or landscape gardener might be 
proud. The houses have. been rebuilt, the roads constructed, 
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the grounds laid out and planted in shrubs and trees, the 
shops built, even the huge copper basins in the kitchen, and 
the boilers in the heating plant, are all the handiwork of 
these skilful and eager little artisans. 

It is in this way that Near East Relief is able to handle 
such a large undertaking with comparatively so small a per- 
sonnel and at such a low per capita cost. Of the many or- 
phanages I have visited in America, I know none superior 
to these in the Near East, and few as good. 

To tell these workers that they were performing a great 
service seemed like damning them with faint praise. It was 
like trying to paint the lily. I could not cheapen either them 
or my message with adjectives. They are giving themselves 
to a fine task, ‘‘not with eye service as men pleasers, but as 
the servants of Christ doing the will of God from the heart.”’ 


The Folks Back Home 


I did, though, try to tell them how the people back home 
feel about them and what they are doing for these multi- 
tudes thrown out on the bounty of the world. I did say that 
while it was great to support the work with money, the 
greatest gift is made by those who are giving themselves. I 
did tell them that the glory of Near East Relief is not so 
much in the large sums of money secured from sacrificial 
givers, although that is something to make a sordid world 
pause and wonder, but rather in the daily lives of men and 
women who, out there on the edge of hell, have turned de- 
spair into hope for a hundred thousand orphan children, 
and who seem to be bringing in the dawn of a new and bet- 
ter day for a zone of earth that for centuries has known 
little else than strife and suffering. | 

I found these workers themselves criticising their work. I 
found little I myself would care to change, but much to stir 
me to wonder and admiration. 

Whether or not I was able to give them a bit of cheer and 
courage in the splendid thing they are doing, they cheered 
and inspired me, and their fine optimism, their whole- 
hearted devotion to the work, and their love for the chil- 
dren, should inspire and summon us here in America fo re- 
newed efforts in an enterprise of human relief and uplift 
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that is far from being finished, that is shifting rapidly into a 
work of national regeneration, of missionary opportunity, 
of international fellowship, out of which may come a new 
Near East that will no more breed war. 


Enthusiasm at Glasgow 


In conclusion, I may refer briefly to my work in connec- 
tion with promoting, at the Glasgow convention of the 
World’s Sunday School Association, the observance of In- 
ternational Golden Rule Sunday on December 7, 1924. Out- 
spoken and enthusiastic endorsement was given by the con- 
vention to the observance of this day. 

On shipboard enroute to Glasgow, through conferences 
and addresses, the organization of committees and the as- 
signment of definite parts of an approved plan of campaign- 
ing at Glasgow; through the international luncheon attended 
by representatives of twenty-two countries; through group 
meetings, messages from the convention platform, work 
with committees and individuals; and finally through the 
resolution unanimously adopted by the convention pledging 
itself to all we sought, the committee handled this rather 
delicate business and secured results which clear the way 
for harmonious cooperation between the religious bodies of 
Great Britain, Europe and America in the observance of 
Golden Rule Sunday 


(Signed) James I. Vance. 
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SCHOOLS -FOR CHILDREN “IN arte 
REFUGEE GCANMPESOES GRERG@E 
AND Sikes 


By 
PAUL MONROE, Ph.D. 


HE refugee population in Greece numbers about 
1,250,000. To this will be added from 160,000 to 
200,000 by the end of this summer. Of the total number 
520,000 are in Macedonia. Of these, 87,000 are now in Sa- 
lonica, where during the past winter the number was 111,- 
000. Of the Salonica refugees 12,000 are Armenians. About 
200,000 have been settled in Athens and Piraeus, of which 
number about one-half may be said to have been ‘‘assimi- 
lated.’’ 

In Syria the total number can only be estimated, probably 
between 100,000 and 150,000. In Beirut there are 25,000; 
in Aleppo, 25,000; in Damascus, 10,000 (in camps). 

It should be noted that these Greek, Armenian, Assyrian, 
Caldean, and now Circassians, have been made refugees 
since 1922 through the policy of the Turkish government in 
driving out all minority Christian peoples. (The Circas- 
sians are Moslems but supposed to be hostile to the Turks.) 
The minor population (except the Greeks) have no one to 
protect them and no place to go. The Greeks now coming 
out are under the protection of the Commission on the Eix- 
change of Population of the League of Nations. But even 
these have been stripped of most of their property. The 
great bulk of this population is the refugee remnant of the 
entire non-Turkish population of Anatolia, that has suffered 
incredible hardships, having been deprived of all of their 
property, even to all clothing except the rags which they 
wear. <A very large proportion of their able bodied men 
have been killed or retained in Anatolia. 

Most of the population re-establishes itself with remark- 
able energy—in marked contrast with the remnants of the 
refugee population of the earlier period (at least of that 
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which yet remains). The Armenians in Syria and the 
12,000 Armenians in and around Salonica in Macedonia pre- 
sent a remarkable spectacle in this respect. The Anatolian 
Greek is admitted to have more initiative and to be more in- 
dustrious than the population of Greece proper and with 
opportunity easily takes hold. 

Organizations exist to give relief to these peoples, though 
in and around Salonica last winter such assistance was 
wholly inadequate. A Greek governmental department of 
refugee settlement and a Commission of the League of Na- 
tions assist in their settlement. 

This report is presented to call attention to a need of the 
children—that of assistance for a few years in supporting 
schools. 

The celerity with which these people take root and arrive 
at self-maintenance is only more remarkable than their 
efforts to establish schools. 


The Situation in Beirut 


The camps have a population of about 25,000. An actual 
record is kept of 1,600 children in these camps. Of these 
1,100 attend school, paying three piasters (about three 
cents) aday. There are 500 children not attending because 
their mother or other relative cannot afford this small sum. 
Of the children attending, 450 are in schools conducted by 
the Gregorians (the National Church of the Armenians), 
450 are cared for by the Roman Catholics and 200 by the 
Protestants, in all cases regardless of the denominational 
affiliations of the child. These schools are held in structures 
of the crudest character, being mere sheds, in one case a 
tent. The mud and filth of the camps and the discomfort of 
these damp, unheated buildings is very great. In most 
cases the rooms are so crowded that a large portion must 
stand, taking turns in being seated on the benches. 


In Aleppo 


Aleppo has two advantages. (1) It is a prosperous, com- 
mercial and industrial city of oriental character, into which 
a refugee population can readily merge. (2) The Arme- 
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nian refugees here preserve their town or local organiza- 
tion through unions of all refugees from a given town or 
locality. These unions, of which there are thirty or more, 
represent an efficient form of self government and encourage 
or support these schools. 

At present there are more than 3,000 refugee orphans at- 
tending refugee schools while more than 1,000 children are 
wholly unprovided for. This number is in addition to the 
children in the schools and orphanages of the Roman Cath- 
olics and of the Near Hast Relief. Of those attending, 1,700 
are boys and 1,000 are girls from six to eighteen years of 
age. Many of these have been refugees for nine years 
(since the deportations began), and have had no oppor- 
tunity for schooling. Hence there are many children of 
fifteen to sixteen years of age in the lower grades. These 
children are from about every town and city of Anatolia 
and represent the entire Armenian people. 

The school building usually is a hut—with no equipment 
except an inadequate supply of benches without backs, 150 
to 200 children to a room, many—sometimes all—of the 
children sitting on the mud floor, three or four grades to the 
room. Yet the photographs indicate very intelligent and 
self-respecting groups of children. 


In Greece 


T have not the accurate information in hand to make a de- 
tailed statement of the need for schools in the refugee camps 
of Greece. 

In Salonica there are 12,000 Armenian refugees in camp 
and about 1,000 children of school age who have no school- 
ing. The Greek refugees at Salonica now (June 24) number 
about 75,000. Conditions were so demoralized at the time of 
my visit in February that because of the cold and suffering 
school activities were hardly to be thought of. 

It should be borne in mind that during the preceding 
winter (1922-23) all the public schools of Greece were closed 
in order that the school buildings might be used to house the 
refugees, and that during the present winter (1923-24), 
large numbers of such buildings were so used. 

At Athens, where the Greek refugees are in better shape 
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than elsewhere, school buildings are being erected in the 
permanent camps. In the temporary camps only the most 
rudimentary provisions were made. The Armenian camps 
were making heroic efforts to supply schools, but I have 
never seen such crowding of children as in some of these 
schools. 


Cost of Existing Schools 


From $3 to $5 per year per pupil is being spent on these 
children for schooling. For the most part this represents a 
starvation wage for the teachers and next to nothing for the 
building and equipment. The average in the United States, 
with all equipment furnished, is about twenty times these 
amounts. 

The redeeming feature of the situation is that for the 
most part the teaching staff is composed of trained, experi- 
enced teachers. These have formed an integral part of the 
refugee population. ; 


Estimate of Requirements 


In Aleppo the reports show a total cost of $24,000 and a 
deficit of $9,000. In Beirut the total cost was $11,000, and 
the needed assistance $8,000. In Aleppo there were 3,000 
children in school and 1,000 more that should have been. In 
Beirut there were 1,100 in school and 500 that should have 
been. The numbers in Damascus and Bagdad together 
would probably equal those in Beirut. With the exception 
of some missionary help to the Assyrians in Bagdad, little 
was being done for or by these people. 

In Athens, Piraeus, Salonica, the numbers are much 
larger. The estimates I have from reliable workers on the 
ground are that 100,000 children are in need of supple- 
mentary clothing, food and educational facilities. The 
Greek government is making heroic efforts which are inade- 
quately appreciated in the West, to meet these needs. It is 
impossible to meet these educational needs until the physi- 
cal necessities of life are provided for the children. 

The Greek camps in Athens and Piraeus this coming year, 
or at least during the following one, will see these needs met 
by the government public schools. 


REPORT OF OVERSEAS OBSERVERS 


The following report represents the combined judgment of those American 
observers whose names are attached and ‘who have had special opportunity 
during the past year of studying the institutions and activities of Near East 
Relief. Not being able to be in the Near East at the same time, the observers 
did not make a concerted survey of the field, but their experiences and their 
conclusions were so similar that they are able to submit a single statement 
as representing their common attitudes toward many problems and their 
common convictions on fundamental points of future policy. 


When statements in the following report refer to parts of the field not 
visited by all members of the commission it is to be understood that they 
are made upon the authority only of those observers who had the oppor- 
tunity of first-hand surveys in the particular areas. 


T is the conviction of every observer that there continues 
to be an urgent need to furnish full relief to the children 
in the orphanages operated or subsidized by Near East Re- 
lief, numbering at the time of the presentation of this report 
something over 39,000, and such supplemental aid as may be 
rendered to those additional children partially dependent 
on Near East Relief outside of orphanages numbering about 
21,000. (It may be noted that approximately 14,000 have 
been restored to normal life in homes or to self-support dur- 
ing the past year from orphanages. It may be noted also 
that approximately 40,000 other children, who were cared 
for outside of orphanages last year, have been assimilated 
into the economic life of the countries in which they were 
saved, or have been evacuated from Turkish territory to 
Greece with refugees able to support them after finding em- 
ployment.) 

These children, now under Near East Relief care, beyond 
question would suffer greatly and a large proportion of 
them become diseased and perish if support should be with- 
drawn. There is no doubt in the minds of the observers on 
this point. 

In the Armenian Republic of Tiparacameacia the children 
are in a territory greatly shattered by wars, amid a popula- 
‘tion depleted by removals and sickness and hunger. The 
crops will have to be unusually good for a aa of years 
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and industries developed before any number of people over 
and above that of the normal population can be cared for. In 
Syria and Palestine the greater part of the children are 
also Armenians and it must be borne in mind that not only 
is there no government of their own to be responsible for 
them but that there are also 80,000 Armenian refugees in 
Syria. The children cannot be cared for other than in the 
orphanages at the present time. 


In the orphanages in Greece there are nearly 6,000 Ar- 
menian children whom the Greek government allowed to en- 
ter Greece along with the Greek refugees when they were all 
expelled from Turkey. Greece cannot fairly be expected to 
bear the burden of the support of these Armenian orphans 
at a time when she is overwhelmed by a stupendous refugee 
problem of her own and is herself needing outside help. 


The Greek children in the orphanages in Greece, re- 
moved from Turkish territory, may perhaps eventually be 
eared for by individual Greeks or by the Greek Government, 
but at the present time the Greek Government is not able 
to care for both the orphans and the adult refugees of whom, 
as is well known, more than a million arrived on Greek 
shores a little over a year ago. 


Needy Children Outside of Orphanages 


The observers are convinced that there are thousands of 
children outside of orphanages, in refugee camps or in 
homes of relatives or compassionate fellowcountrymen, 
who are living on a subnormal plane of existence. <A fair 
estimate of orphans or half-orphans in Greece alone needing 
care would probably be 95,000. 


There are also considerable numbers of children, parent- 
less and homeless, who are wandering about in a destitute 
condition in Anatolia. A convoy recently sent into the in- 
terior to bring 200 of these to Near East Relief orphanages 
in Syria, reported the presence of hundreds of others in a 
similar condition. The problem of caring for the children 
now outside the orphanages is not necessarily a part of the 
program of Near Hast Relief, but the existence of the prob- 
lem ought at least to be fairly faced. 
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Adult Refugee Needs 


The question of the adult refugees in Greece is tremen- 
dous and cannot be considered adequately in this report, in- 
volving, as it does, other organizations than Near Hast Re- 
lief. But American observers are profoundly convinced of 
a great responsibility still resting on America, especially in 
the light of the new emergency which the winter has brought 
and which necessitates assistance (according to the estimates 
of Mr. Morgenthau and other responsible observers) to 400,- 
000, and we emphatically urge that every possible assistance 
be given to these refugees, who constitute a problem far be- 
yond the present capacity of the Greek Government to meet. 
The problem presents a special challenge to the outside 
world because of the one hundred thousand Armenian refu- 
gees in Greece for whom no one can reasonably expect the 
Greek Government, already struggling beneath the load of 
the refugees of its own blood, to accept the responsibility. 
All these needs are accentuated by the background of gen- 
eral conditions in the Near East—the nations war-torn, 
populations uprooted, racial hatreds still smouldering, a low 
subsistence level on the part of the masses of the population. 
The whole situation demands the continued sympathetic 
help of America if a constructive solution is to be found. 


General Population 


It was the general impression of the observers, gathered 
from conversations with the government and church officials 
as well as with missionary and relief representatives, that 
probably a million people have been saved either from death 
or untold suffering through emergency food and other re- 
lief by Near East Relief. The great majority of these 
(aside from the refugees in Greece, considered below) are 
in the Armenian Republic of the Russian Caucasus and are 
now self-supporting. 


Refugees 


From many sources in Greece the observers received in- 
formation that Near East Relief by its prompt action after 
the Smyrna disaster, its use of its stores, its funds and its 
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personnel, was largely responsible, with the cooperation of 
other agencies, for the removal of the refugees totaling ap- 
proximately a million, from Smyrna, Black Sea ports and 
Constantinople into Greece and the Islands of Greece. 
What would have happened to these refugees apart from 
the speedy action of Near East Relief in getting them trans- 
ported to places of safety it is appalling to contemplate. 


Children Saved 


The observers are convinced that approximately 100,000 
orphan children have been saved by Near East Relief and 
supported either in institutions or with rehabilitated refu- 
gees until they could be brought to a point where their lives 
would not be endangered by withdrawal of support. This is 
a great achievement of which the American people should 
be proud. 

The observers record their belief that the hospital work 
accomplished in the Near East for both children and adults 
is one of its most important contributions, not only in the 
saving of life, but also in influencing the enfire native popu- 
lation to new ideas of health and sanitation. Especially the 
observers noted the work in behalf of trachoma-infected 
victims in all areas visited. The service of men like Dr. 
Post, Dr. Marden, Dr. Gannaway and Dr. Uhls has made a 
lasting impression for American philanthropy upon the 
Near East. Reference should be made also to the helpful 
cooperation of the American Women’s Hospitals, financed 
in part by Near East Relief, and especially to the work of 
Dr. Mabel E. Elliott. 


Child Welfare and Training 


The American observers were much impressed by the gen- 
eral condition in the orphanages. Wholesome food, though 
very simple, clean garments and beds, general healthful and 
sanitary conditions are marked features of the orphanage 
administration by Near Hast Relief, and are often secured 
only in the face of great obstacles. 

The observers were pleased by the development of indus- 
trial work for the children. This has been an important 
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source of economy, in the amount produced for orphanage 
use and for training of the orphans for future self-support, 
with the children actually making their own shoes and cloth- 
ing to a considerable extent. Rug-weaving, shoemaking, 
carpentry, blacksmithing, sewing, pottery, lace and em- 
broidery work, baking, canning, farming, etc., were all being 
carried on. Without having been able to give much expert 
attention to this work hitherto, Near East Relief has built 
up a program of industrial training that is of great impor- 
tance. | 

The observers who visited the Republic of Armenia in the 
Russian Caucasus were most favorably impressed by the 
progress made in agricultural production and training here. 
The Near East Relief has reclaimed waste land, aided re- 
vival of cotton growing, fostered farm colonies of orphan 
boys, introduced high grade cattle and hogs as resistance to 
the Siberian plague, and inaugurated plans for opening an 
area of virgin land to homeless farmers. 

The American visitors were surprised and gratified to 
find the extent to which elementary educational work had 
been developed. Without many professional teachers, with- 
out books or pencils or slates, without heated schoolrooms 
or any of the ordinary facilities, an educational program 
was nevertheless going forward. In many cases older or- 
phans were teaching the younger. In view of the difficulties 
under which Near East Relief work is carried on, the ac- 
complishment in elementary education is remarkable. 

The observers were everywhere impressed with the moral 
and spiritual influence of the Near Kast Relief upon the 
children. The educational program, the recreational plans 
and the general program of work were teaching the chil- 
dren habits of self-reliance, teamwork and unselfishness. 

The place of religion and religious worship was every- 
where recognized, although no comprehensive program of 
religious education has yet been formulated. Provision for 
worship for the children according to the faith of their 
fathers is the general practice. In Syria, owing to more 
favorable local conditions, the program of religious training 
has been developed further than in other areas. In the Rus- 
sian Caucasus the Soviet Government, while not permitting 
religious instruction of a formal character in Near Kast Re- 
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lief schools, has permitted it to employ, as members of its 
staff, representatives of the Orthodox Armenian church and 
has allowed religious worship to be regularly maintained 
for the orphans. 


International Values 


Along with the tangible results in the saving of life and in 
the training of thousands of children for useful citizenship, 
the American visitors have seen in the work of Near East 
Relief results of more tangible but far-reaching character. 
Foremost among these is the influence of this work in the 
direction of international good will. The service of the 
American people through Near East Relief to the various 
peoples of the Near East has been a most potent factor in 
developing friendship between the United States and the 
Near East. | 

In Greece the friendly attitude of the government and the 
people, in spite of all the political changes in that land and 
in spite of severed diplomatic relationship over a lengthy 
period, has been noteworthy. In every quarter the observers 
heard expressions of deep gratitude to the United States 
and of enthusiasm for our country. ‘Two illustrations of 
this attitude will suffice. The government of Greece pre- 
sented to Dr. Finley an ancient stone from the Marathon 
Road, to be placed in the College of the City of New York, 
as an expression of the gratitude of the Greek people. And 
when President Harding’s death occurred the Greek refu- 
gees, with the help of their government and the church, held 
a unique memorial service in the Cathedral at Athens, 
thronged by thousands of refugees and orphans, as a symbol 
of their gratitude to the people of whom President Harding 
had been the head. 

In the Armenian Republic in the Russian Caucasus there 
has been marked cooperation between the governmental au- 
thorities and Near East Relief: A convincing evidence of 
this is the 22,000 acres of land for agricultural use and the 
buildings for orphanages turned over to Near East Relief 
without cost. The work of Near East Relief in this area 
has gone far to convince the people of American good will 
and integrity. 
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In the case of Turkey there have been grave difficulties, 
due to the emphasis in America upon Turkish cruelties to 
the minority peoples, but there is abundant evidence that the 
spirit of humanitarian service on the part of Near East 
Relief, regardless of race or creed, has elicited genuine re- 
spect from the Turkish people. That this is the case is con- 
spicuously indicated by the fact that Mr. H. C. Jaquith, the 
managing director of Near East Relief in Greece (formerly 
located at Constantinople), was requested by the Turkish 
authorities to supervise the first exchange of populations 
and to safeguard the rights of Moslem subjects who are be- 
ing transferred from Greek territory to Turkish. One could 
not imagine a higher tribute to the impressions of justice 
and fair dealing made by Near East Relief. 

In a word, Near East Relief has been and is throughout 
this chaotic part of the world, a manifestation of the highest 
side of American lifo. This service, carried on without any 
thought whatever of political or economic advantage to be 
gained in the Near Hast, has been and will long continue to 
be a powerful factor in cementing friendship between 
America and the Near East and in promoting international » 
peace and good will among the peoples of the Near Hast. 


Spiritual Values 


The significance of the work of Near Hast Relief cannot 
be described without at least a brief reference to the great 
contribution which it is making indirectly to more helpful 
relations between the Orthodox Eastern churches and the 
churches of the West. 

Near East Relief has unconsciously served as a valuable 
interpreter of each to the other. On the part of the religious 
forces of America there is a new appreciation, as a result of 
the cooperation of Near East Relief workers with Eastern 
church officials, of the spirit and life of the Kastern churches 
today. In the Eastern churches, on the other hand, there 
are new currents of spiritual life today as a result of direct 
contact with the progressive church workers of the West. 
The observers believe that in this greatly increased under- 
standing and cooperation between the religious forces of 
East and West there are vital influences making for Chris- 
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tian unity and more effective Christian service throughout 
the world. 


General Policies and Quality of Work 


- The American observers desire to record their observa- 
tion that Near East Relief has been generally fortunate in 
its personnel and has handled its work with efficiency and 
economy. They saw no evidences of extravagance or waste. 
The work has been organized first into areas and then into 
districts, with sub-divisions down to the local groups of 
children, so that there can be careful supervision. ‘Those 
observers who had the opportunity to go into the matter 
found the methods of bookkeeping and finance and the 
supervision of warehouses and expenditures businesslike 
and adequate. The Administrative Committee, composed of 
leading Americans in the Near East not connected with 
Near East Relief, seemed to be exercising wise oversight. 
The observers were impressed by the devoted spirit of the 
workers and regarded them as of unusually high grade. 
Most of them have been drawn from previous service with 
the Red Cross, Christian associations and missionary 
forces. The cooperation of the missionary agencies has 
been especially notable and of incalculable help. 
Near East Relief in all of its areas was standing for the 
following fundamental policies: 
(1) Bringing local populations to self support: 
Care seems to have been taken to avoid pamper- 
ing the population. During the period of emer- 
gency food relief, it was the policy always to give 
the minimum and still maintain life, in order to en- 
courage the individual to work for food relief and 
to come to self-support at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. | 
(2) Bringing the children to self-support at as early 
an age as feasible: 
Near East Relief is regarding the age in general as 
sixteen years. 
(3) The home placement of children either with or 
without supplementary feeding, whenever pos- 
sible: 
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This means a definite effort to find homes of re- 
habilitated refugees or relatives and friends in 
which children can be placed as soon as possible. 

(4) <A non-sectarian attitude toward ancestral ried 

ious faith: 

The observers found no criticism on the part of 
local church officials or others in this regard. No 
just charge of proselytizing could possibly be 
brought. 

(5) Cooperation with the local government officials 

and the local church leaders: 

This has been the means both of developing a 
sense of responsibility in the local forces and also 
of securing valuable help in carrying on the task 
of relief. Near East Relief has secured from local 
government officials aid, where possible, which 
meant the saving of many hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, including free buildings, transporta- 
tion and agricultural land. Much of the teaching 
and other work in the orphanages has been per- 
formed in return for food relief. Even in its 
refugee work it has, so far as possible, set people 
at tasks that would rehabilitate their towns and 
lands and has given them food relief as pay. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. The observers are convinced that the task of saving 
human life which the Near East Relief has been carrying 
on during the recent years of chaos in the Near East must 
be continued until the children are brought to self-support. 
America cannot well desert or turn back after putting its 
hand to the plow. Nearly two-thirds of the orphans now 
in institutions of Near East Relief are under twelve years 
of age. These children cannot be abandoned before they 
have been brought to years of self-support. The extent of 
work will be gradually reduced. But there are thousands 
of children under five or six years of age. No one who 
knows the situation in the Near East could think for a 
moment that we could withdraw our support from them 
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now. ‘l'o do so would mean that most of them would perish 
or eke out a miserable existence, becoming liabilities instead 
of assets to the whole Near East. 

Moreover, it is the conviction of the observers that if this 
were not true, even if it were possible for local agencies to 
save some of the children, the service now being done by 
this country is well worth its cost to America. 

B. The observers with similar emphasis record their con- 
viction that these children should be so trained as to bring 
them to independent self-support and to enable them to play 
a worthy part in the future of the Near East. This means 
that they must have an elementary training in common 
school studies and also along industrial or agricultural 
lines. The observers recognize the great difficulties that 
are involved in this plan. Kven a very modest educational 
program involves a carefully developed plan, the training of 
native teachers, the supplying of equipment, and this will 
mean a per capita expense somewhat beyond that which 
has been provided for feeding and clothing the orphans 
thus far. 

The observers further realize the problem that is involved 
in America in changing from an appeal for starving chil- 
dren to an appeal for children that have been rescued but 
still need care. They are convinced, however, that to fail 
to meet this responsibility today would be to lose much 
of the benefit that has been gained by the work of America 
in the Near East. The boys and girls who are today our 
wards in these orphanages are an important part of the 
Near East of the coming generation, perhaps the decisive 
part so far as the higher life of this chaotic area of the 
world is concerned. To fail in our duty to them would 
be to miss one of our greatest opportunities for the build- 
ing of a better Near Hast. 

C. The observers believe that Near East Relief should 
accept the responsibility of interpreting to the American 
people the general need of the Near Kast as well as the 
special need of the children in the orphanages. There is 
extensive need not only for the care of the orphans in 
institutions which is the particular responsibilty of Near 
Kast, but also for assistance to the hundreds of thousands 
of other helpless children in the Near Hast. 
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~-D. The American observers wish to record their further 
belief that Near East Relief, being the only American re- 
lief organization doing work in the Near Hast and Trans- 
caucasia, should also accept the responsibility, so far as 
it may be possible to do so, of interpreting to the American 
people the dire need of the refugees in Greece and else- 
where and of securing funds to supplement the inadequate 
resources of the Greek Government. 
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Seminary, 


HAVE always beena supporter of the 

organization but this is the first time I have 
been in countries where it is working and 
have been able to obtain first-hand impres- 
sions of its real need. 


From Constantinople, where they told me | 
was the first Cardinal ever to visit the city, 
down to the Holy Land of Christ, where I 
went to pray, and across to Greece, the Near 
East Relief is giving material expression to 
the spirit of peace and good will by keeping 
alive and safe thousands of orphan children. 


Its orphanage work in the cradles of Chris- 
tianity is one of the finest pieces of construc- 
tive work | have ever seen. 
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